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Ethical Society of St. Louis 
Sheldon Memorial 
3648 Washington Boulevard 


A Non-Sectarian Religious Organization to Foster the 
Knowledge, the Love and the Practice of the Right. 


Regular Sunday Moming Exercises, 11 to 12:30 


On Sunday Next, March 28 
“The Larger Aspects of Our 
Life to-day : asReflected by 
the Best Poetry of to-day 
By: 
MR. PERCIVAL CHUBB 
Leader of the Society 


The Public Cordially Invited. 
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Watch them Dance 


T MUST BE that cheerfulness is conta- 

gious. Watch the dancers at supper-time, 
at the Statler. Everybody has a good time. 

The extra-good dance-music is partly 
responsible. So is the tasteful, well-cooked 
food. And the settine—~the attractive room 
and its furnishings—helps, too. 


C Hotel Statler 

















REEDY’S MIRROR 


New Books Received 


any yoks reviewed im 


Orders for 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
m receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
Keepy's Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mv QOvuarter Century oF AMERICAN Pout 
rics by Champ Clark. New York: Harper & 
Bro.. $6.00. 

These two volumes, well-printed. are ade 
quately described as to contents in the title. 
The writer is the distinguished Missourian who 
has been speaker of the House of Representa 
tives and is now the leader of the Democratic 
party in that body. The book is written in an 
easy, almost colloquial style and is well sea- 
soned with anecdotes of men, great and small, 
with whom the author has come in contact 
during his long career in public life. He casts 
many interesting lights upon important events 
with which he was intimately related and he 


great good humor. 


spirit of 
concerning 


does it all in a 


Some of the descriptive passages 

events in Congress and elsewhere, in) which 
Mr. Clark was participant. are good examples 
of breezy style. 


THe Hauntepo Hour compiled by Margaret 
Widdemer. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe, $ 

\n anthology of poems relating to the re 
turn of spirits to earth, ranging from the ex 
quisite lyrics of Katherine Tynan to the up 
roarious burlesques of the “Ingoldsby Leg- 
ends” and Tom Hood. It is the first anthol- 
ogy of its kind in the world and will un 
doubtedly make strong appeal in these days of 
intense interest in spirit manifestations. The 


compiler herself is a poet of distinction. 


Princess Cantacuzene. 
nich 


Seribner’s Sons, $3. 


Russstan  Prorie by 
New York: Chas. 

The author of this book is the granddaughter 
of General U. S. Grant, twice President of the 
United States. She has lived in Russia for 
twenty years and = writes of an intimate 
knowledge. She writes from the point of view 
of people of the class that was most com 
fortable before the revolution, but for all that 
her book is not innocent of some little under- 
standing of the proletariat. 


Klickmann. 
$2.50, 


THe Lure or tuk Pex by Flora 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

The sub-title of this volume is **.\) Book for 
Wonld-Be Authors.” It is written in a way to 
give to amateurs valuable points on the prepai 
ation of manuscripts and how to make them 
disposable to editors and publishers. There is 
no cant in the book It is written in a lively 
stvle and there are passages of much humor. 
Anyone who wants to write can learn as much 
to that end from this as from any other book 
of its kind ever written. 


by Michael Sad ler. New York: 
& Co; Si.75: 

a voung man in love, and 
is looking for an 
through life. and of 
The influence of his 
an engaging Trish radical, 
Is most delightfully described. The book has 
sparkle of conversation and = epigram com 
mingled with excellent characterization, 


ANCHOR 
McBride 
adventures of 
himself. He 


Vu 
Robert M, 
The 
th e discovery of 
‘anchor’ as he drifts 
course he finds one. 
friend Dermot Gull, 


My NeiGuBors by Caradee Evans. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 

This is a book of sketches of the people of 
Wales. It has all the charm of nae from 
unknown lands. The author is a_ ruthless 
realist. Tlis studies are not built to please. 
They bear the stamp of truth, even though 
they are often of evident satiric purpose. 
former book by Mr. Evans entitled ‘My 
ple’ created a big literary sensation 


vears ago. 


Peo 


some 


Rebecea 


& Co., 


Corners by 


Henry Holt 


From Four 


New York: 


tae Girt 
N. Porter. 
$1.75. 
\ romance. The story of a girl 
surroundings but developing 
adventures into a fine strong 
experiences in gay San Fran- 
entertainingly told. A very 


\ California 
coarse 


varied 


horn in 
through 
yoman, Her 
cisco are most 
human tale. 


Somerville and 


Music by C. (KE. 
Green & 


New York: Longmans, 


\MIouNT 
Ml: artin Ross. 
Co., Ba 


\ novel of 
developed and of an 
Some of the scenes are 
depiction of these give 
of the authors. 


rather painstakingly 
social purpose. 
Ireland and the 
to the humor 


Kneglish life, 
evident 
laid in 
free play 


Gabriele 
Page & 


Town by 
Doubleday, 


NATIVE 
York : 


My 
New 


PALES OF 
ID Annunzio. 
C\o., 

If anything were 
est of this book it 


needed to add to the inter 
was supplied in an intro- 
duction by Joseph Hergesheimer, ‘by many be 
lieved to be our leading contemporary Ameri- 
can novelist. Mr. Hergesheimer pays high 
tribute to the art of D’Annunzio. There are 
twelve stories in the book, some of them per- 
haps familiar to amateurs of fine specimens of 
this art. Altogether, they seem to fit in per- 
fectly with the impression we have of the 
author from reading about his great “‘gesture’”’ 
at Fiume. The translation is by Professor 
Rafael Mantellini. 


, headings are 


Pune SinGixnc Caravan by Robert Vansittart 
New York: Geo. H. Doran Co., ae 

\ Sufi tale. \ fantasy eettiited With 
Persian mysticism It will appeal to those 
vho remember their Omar. There js much 
effective description of the Orient. ; 

Pak Crortes Girt anno OTHER STORIES by 
\nton Chekhov. New York: The Macmittan 
Co., $2 

These stories are among the best examples 
of the work of this Russian combination of 
realist. mysticist and humorist. Ie is the best 
short story writer of all the Russians, and 
while he is an artist, he never allows his a 
tistry to get the better of his love for hy. 
MAanity 

Figuring Witnour «a War by Ralph Aq 
hertson,. New York: Tfarcourt, Brace & 
ITowe,. 

A vivid first-hand account of the allied ex. 
pedition at the Archangel front, written by the 

M. C. A. secretary who was with the ex. 
et enghi There are but one hundred and 
thirty pages but they constitute about the only 
record of this adventure that has appeared in 
print thus far. 

Hewan Personanity anp Its Survivar op 
Roomy Deara by Frederick W. HH, Myers, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., $2.50, 


\ condensation of a book published origi- 
nally sixteen years ago, in two volumes, at two 
guineas. The author is the ablest man who 
evel devoted his attention intensively to the 
subject) of communication between the living 


and the dead. Ile was a fine poet and a 
philosophic investigator. There is a good bio. 
traphical sketch of him, born in 1843; died 
January, 1901. In the present rage of inter. 


est in Spiritualism this book should be much in 


demand. It is almost encyclopedic in its in- 
terest. Especially attractive are the “cases” 
which seem to prove the communications in 
which the author believes. 


Riis Great ApVENTURI oF  Paxama by 
Philippe Bunau-Varitla. New York: Double 
day, Page & Co. 

This is the story of the canal and its rela- 
tion to the world war. The author is the man 
who made the Bee pees which created the 
State of Pani uma and enabled Roosevelt to take 
over the Canal zone. He was the engineer of 
the old) Freneh Canal Company. Here is the 
story of how he saved the Canal for the world, 
alse much about German intrigues and plots 


mm connection with the canal. \ chapter of 
most exciting history. 

Stix) Turosopnte Points by Jacob Boehme 
New York: \ifred A. Knopt & Co. 

\ translation of the title piece and other 
works of the celebrated mystic, born at Altsei 
denberg in 1575. He called the treatise, writ- 
ten in 1620, “an open gate of all the secrets 
of life wherein the causes of all beings be- 
come known. Tle was a great personality 
even if he be difficult to understand by any 
save those who are in rapport with his ideas. 
Vie translation is by John Rolleston Earle, 
a OG 

Tike Werrenkeres bv Francis Lynde. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $1 75. 

\ novel dealing with the efforts of a general 
meinager to run his railroad “on the square” 
ivainst the manipulations of crooked _ poli- 


Incidental to the 
the tale, there are 
vividly 
hero of 


politico-tinancial fea. 
gun-fighting and 
related by 
the tale. 


Mcians, 
tures of 
other romantic 
the oy stenog 


occurences, 
rapher to the 


\sricurist by F. W. Nietzsche. New 
\lfred \. Knopf, $ 
translation of this philosophic classic is 
Meneken. \ll the other Nietzsche 
ip to this one in which the philos 
his chief conelusion, It 1s 
most devast ating criticism 
of revealed ever written. Mr. 
encken supplies an introcaction, written not 
done in the Nietzschean spirit but somewhat 
the Nietzschean manner. The book has 
dimecult 10 procure up to this time im 
vlish. It is one of Knopf's ‘Free Lance 


Books 
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\ctioy by 


Thoucnur AND 
The Macemil 


New York: 


SOCIALISM IN 
Harry W. Laidler. 
lan Ce.. $2.50. 

This is a rather 
which the 


hand-book the sub 


elaborate 
The author 


stance of title indicates. 


is Secretary of the Inter-Collegiate Socialist 
Society. There is an. extensive. index an 
Vkewise a good bibliography. The chapter 


very closely worked out as guides 


to the matter under each. 
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Lady Duff Gordon was talking about 
the 1919 ball gown. “The V_ in the 
back,” she said, “is actually open now 
clear down to the waist. It is a shock- 
as shocking as little Winnie's 
text. Winnie’s papa said to her one 
Sunday at luncheon: “Winnie, deat, 
what was the parson’s text this moftl- 


ing gown, 


ing?’ ‘Oh, papa,’ said Winnie, with 4 
shocked look, ‘it was “Abdomen, Abdo- 
men, my son Abdomen,”’” 
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Qualis Artifex! 


By William Marion Reedy 


UROPE, says Premier Nitti, is on the 
verge of famine. Chaos is come again 

in Germany, with riots, strikes, Jew- 
baiting and the slaughter of 10,000 people. 
Great Britain faces prospective rebellion in 
Ireland and_ political confusion in England 
that promises a social overturn. Socialism 
threatens direct action in France. Russia is a 
revel of social incoherence. Italy is permeated 
with anarchism. 
Allies and preparing for the massacre of more 
Christians in Armenia. 
war against both Italy and Turkey. 


Turkey is arming against the 


Greece is meditating 
Kvery- 
Where industrial paralysis and starvation and 
the disintegration of the social order. More 
men under arms in Europe than there were 
before the war, while diplomats plot and 
counterplot for advantage. ‘This is the peace 
that has been made, It is worse than the war, 
for the war at least was somewhat relieved of 
its horror by enthusiasms and exaltations. The 
peace is simply bleak, dull, sodden misery 
lighted up only with flashes of massacre and 
assassination. 

And the United States does not care—at 
least that is what our refusal to ratify the 
peace treaty means to Europe. \We went into 
the war to make a better world and now we 
turn our backs upon the uncompleted work. 
\Ve took our part in the destruction of the old 
world and order, but now we refuse to par- 
ticipate in the building of a new world and 
order. We have made a ruin. We will not 
help to build a structure of civilization to take 
its place. We deny our own professed ideals. 
\We break our promise to the anguished 
We refuse to hear their ap- 
We go our way, passing on 
This is the 
cowardice 


peoples oversea. 
peals for help. 
the other side. like the Pharisees. 

cowardice, or 
were contemptible if it 


utter selfishness of 
of selfishness. — It 
were not tragically piteous. 
Who has done this thing? ‘The professed 
friends of peace and humanity. The President 
and his political parasites. They have rejected 
any peace because they cannot have his peace. 
‘They sacrifice the spirit of peace and brother- 
hood to the letter of an ordinance which they 
They sacrifice all for 
The treaty is slain 
They will have no 


will not have changed. 

words that are nothing. 
by its professed friends. 
part in a peace to which this country stands 
pledged. They will not accept reservations 
which the remainder of the world is ready to 
accept. in deference to our nationalistic pride. 
ur autocrat dooms Europe to death by slow 
torture even as the Kaiser devoted it as a 
sacrifice to his ambition. When all is 
and done it is not Lodge and Reed and Borah 
and those others who have murdered peace. 
but the administration in a priggish concern 
pride of authorship. The 


said 


for one man’s 


agony of Europe is drawn out by those who 
profess the highest devotion to that thing 
which Europe most needs, international co- 
operation for the restoration of normal ex- 
istence. ‘The love of those persons for the 
people of Europe is like the butcher’s love 
for the lamb he slaughters. 


Now what's to be done? No proposal for 
action meets the conditions. A separate peace 
will not serve. It will take much time for 
negotiation, and when that is concluded there 
is likelihood that the results of the Paris 
treaty will be shattered into more war. We 
cannot claim our share in the benefits of a 
treaty under which we refuse to accept any 
obligations. We repudiate all the good in the 
treaty as well as the little bad, and that bad 
is, after all, mostly bad only for us in our 
most jingoistic mood. ‘There is nothing to 
be done but stand by and watch Europe suffer 
uselessly. 


We are told the treaty must be passed upon 
by the people. But how? ‘The people are 
for a treaty but not for the President’s treaty. 
The Senate Democrats have killed any other 
treaty and that one too. ‘The Senate Demo- 
crats are not unanimous for the President’s, 
nor the Republicans for Lodge’s treaty. ‘The 
parties are not unified on the subject, and 
before the people can speak on the subject 
it may be too late. Conditions in Kurope are 
such that the treaty cannot wait until No- 
vember. By that time the situation may and 
probably will have passed beyond control of 
the existent, crippled League of Nations. 
Kurope may go swiftly to a basis of save 
himself who can and there may be another 
and worse war than the one we have not 
been able to bring completely to an end. 

The guilt of assassinating the peace is not 
the Senate’s alone. The President shares in 
it. ‘The Senate has rejected the treaty because 
the President would have no treaty but his 
own. Europe must stiffer and starve and die 
by the millions that the President may not 
have his exercise in composition corrected. 
That is the situation in a few words. 

The people of the United States are not 
with the President. His treaty condoned too 
many things he started out by condemning. 
His treaty is too much his and too little the 
people’s treaty. The people want a_ peace 
that will be something more than a triumph 
for him. 

The President is the killer of the peace. 
It is dead beyond resurrection if he will not 
send it back to the Senate in a spirit of will- 
ingness to accept modifications which he him- 
self has said are implicit in the document 
as written. He should sacrifice his pride 
rather than the women and_ little children 
from the Thames to the Euphrates, from the 
Aretic Ocean to the Mediterranean Sea. If 
not-—then the woes of Europe must be 
sweeter music and lovelier incense to him 
than the lightnings of slaughter and thunder 
of lyres and scent of blood to Roman tyrants 
drunken on their thrones above the reeking 
arena of the Coliseum. What an artist he 
is, who will damn half a world to measureless 
agony for the integrity of a bit of his own 
writing! 








Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 
Make the City Safe for Girls 


II, St. Louis should “come across” this 

week with a contribution for the eree 

tion of two homes for working women 
in this city. There was need of them before. 
The need is intensified now, because of the 
general shortage of housing. We have only to 
think of the girl alone, on her own resources, 
in a great city. and the distresses and dangers 
that surround her, to realize the imperative 
necessity for making provision against the 
possibility of disaster to such girls. There 
should be plenty of shelter for them, and that 
shelter should be comfortable, homelike. even 
somewhat beautifully appointed, and of mod 
erate cost. The Y. \W, C. A. purposes raising 
$500,000 to carry out this most worthy pro 
ject. The amount should be fully pledged at 
the conclusion of the drive Saturday evening. 
The object is one that appeals to people of 
very moderate means, as strongly as to the 
well-to-do. All) persons of any social con- 
science must be touched to generous response 
simply by the recital of the statistics of the 
number of girls coming to the city to work, 
who disappear each vear. There is terrible 
moral tragedy in the figures. \Who but must 
want to do something to help avert such occur- 
rences by providing homes for the newcomers ¢ 
Subscribe to make the city safe for the girl 
coming hither to make a living. Here is an 


opportunity for effective service to society. 


2. & 
ore 


The Bosses Will Fix ’Em 


Uninstrrecrep delegations are the fashion 
for national conventions in both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic conventions this year. 
This means votes for possibly as miaiiy as 
forty-eight favorite sons in the early stages 
of the proceedings, and then—-the members 
of the National Committees and the state 
bosses will meet during a recess of the con- 
vention and choose the ticket by a process of 
elimination of favorite sons and an agreement 
as to distribution of offices in the event of suc- 
“he bosses will be more powerful than 
ever ir the conventions this vear. This is 
not a good argument in support of nomuina- 
tion by direct primary; it is only a fact, that’s 


all. 


CAPSS, 
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Mr. Hoover’s Orientation 


Mr. HERBERT Hoover will not be the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President. I don’t say 
this to relieve the distress of mind of Senator 
Reed in contemplation of the possibility of 
such a choice, but simply because all the little 
items of news about Hoover in the papers 
indicate that his leanings are Republican, his 
interests are Republican and his associates 
are Republicans. Lesides, first he presumed 
to advise President Wilson on the treaty at 
Paris, and second he declared for the treaty 
with reservations. ‘The staff of the United 
States Grain Corporation seems to be work- 
ing for a Republican nomination of their for- 
mer chief and idol. And Vernon Kellogg's 
entertaining “Life of Hoover,” running 
serially in Everybody's Alagazine, is primed 
and timed to come to an effective climax just 
before the Republican convention meets in 
Chicago. 


ote ote 
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The Conviction of Newberry 


TRUMAN NEWBERRY is on the toboggan 


slide traveled by Billy Lorimer and Ralph Bur- 
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ton. Tle confronts a sentence of two years in 
the penitentiary for violation of the = act 
agaist corrupt practices in elections. He 
spent about $170,000 more than the law per- 
mitted him to spend on an election for the 
senatorship in Michigan. It is not shown that 
he bought votes; only that he paid men Tav- 
ishly to influence voters in his behalf. What 
he bought was what we call nowadays pub- 
icity. He put up copiously to influence public 
psychology in his favor. Indirectly he was 
paying for a debauchery of the public mind 
with a false representation of his personality, 
his abilities, his virtues. He got the Sen- 
atorial election as he failed many years be- 
fore to get an election to the Llouse of Rep- 
resentatives by like methods. He = plastered 
the whole peninsula with his money. There 
was a “bundle” for anybody or everybody 
Who would serve as an accelerator of public 
sentiment for him. There were — solid 
business men, a president of the Detroit Cham- 
her of Commeree, editors, men of seeming 
good character and just plain old-fashioned 
county and ward grafters on his payroll. The 
money was not spent by Newberry directly, 
but by his agents, but there was proof suffi- 
cient to convinee a jury that he knew what 
his agents were doing. Now Newberry 
wasn't a low-brow exactly. He was a kind 
of swell, a church as well as a social leader. 
He had been assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
He was the candidate of the best people 
against that vulgarian Henry Ford, the auto- 
mobile man. He and some fifteen others who 
did his work are started on the way to state’s 
prison. ‘They may or may not arrive, but 
other political aspirants like Newberry are 
warned of the danger there is in Newberry 
methods. Michigan senatorships wall not 
come so high in future. 

But what does Michigan think about it? 
Irom what I can gather Michigan’s so-called 
hest people are grieved. Their sympathies 
were and are with Newberry. You will hear 
in Detroit or Grand Rapids that Newberry is 
the victim of a dark conspiracy. the head cen- 
ter of which is Henry Ford. You will be 
told that Ford has put up $2,000,000 to pull 
the National Democratic Committee out of a 
financial hole and start another campaign fund 
on an understanding that Mitchell Palmer 
was to send Newberry “over the road.” You'll 
hear that Ford dug up or even cooked up the 
evidence against him, and one of Newberry’s 
converted associates, welcomed in triumph to 
his home town, is reported as saying that it 
was well worth seventeen men’s going to 
prison to keep Henry Ford from being sen- 
ator from Michigan. Tord is as much dis- 
liked for having boosted the minimum wage 
of factory workers in Detroit as was <Intonio 
for having brought down the rate of usance 
in Venice. You'd think, to hear some Mich- 
iganders’ talk, that it was Henry lord who 
was convicted of violation of the corrupt 
practices act. But it wasn’t Ford but New- 
berry who spent he money. It was not Ford’s 
money but the money of the extremely 
wealthy Newberry family. And Henry Ford, 
if he didn’t know the difference between 
Benedict Arnold and Arnold Bennett, knew 
enough not to be caught violating the elec- 
tion laws. Tord is guilty only because New- 
berry couldn't have beaten him otherwise 
than by spending slathers of money. A few 
people of good sense believe with Clark Mce- 
Adams that it was worth while for Henry 
l‘ord to be defeated when his defeat made it 
possible to convict Newberry and his crowd 
of retainers and send them to the penitentiary. 
Likewise it was easier to convict Newberry 
of buying up a whole state than it might have 


been to have convicted him of buying a whole 
legislature under the old system of electing 
United States Senators. 

The fate of Newberry, even as partially 
worked out, whether he goes to the peniten- 
tiary or not, whether he is expelled from the 
Senate or not. will act as a deterrent upon 
other millionaire clubmen, churchmen, yachts- 
men and such who may be tempted to buy 
senatorships or other offices. His conviction is 
a triumph for the principle of clean elections, 
It means especially and particularly that mil- 
lionaires cannot boodle their way with im- 
punity into places of honor, vicariously. Other 
men have themselves expended only sums 
permitted by law to be expended in elections 
but winked at the expenditure of large moneys 
in addition by friends not compelled by law 
to make an accounting. Neither principals 
nor agents can now be safe in cutting loose 
with the coin to fix public opinion and 
influence voters. For some time poor men 
will have a chance to secure nomination and 
achieve election as against plutocratic aspir- 
ants, and this not alone in Michigan but in 
every state in the Union. 
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What the Soldier Thinks 


A MAJoRITY of the soldiers are in favor of 
that proposed bonus. It is doubtful that they 
would be so, 1f in looking about them since 
their return from the war, they did not see 
so many profiteers getting theirs in = more 
magnificent chunks. Suppose the bonus will 
cost the country three or four billion dollars, 
what is that to the rake-offs in high prices for 
everything’ One Chicago concern paid_ this 
year $6,000,000 as a quarterly instalment of 
its excess profits and income taxes, and there 
are others. Many a soldier who was not at 
first inclined to demand the bonus has come 
around to the opinion that if its a game of 
grab all around him, he might as well grab 
his while the grabbing is good. This isn't 
good ethics, of course, but it represents a cer- 
tain rough logic of pragmatism. While the 
soldier was abroad risking his life for the 
country other men were at home making 
money. And some of those makers of big 
money are now telling the soldier that he 
should be content with the sense of duty well 
done and glory well won. Such fine words 
butter no parsnips for the former fighting 
man. If the soldier is told that his demand 
say for a bonus bond will depreciate the value 
of other bonds he’s likely to ask who were 
heating down the value of those Liberty bonds 
even before the soldiers’ bond issue was for- 
mally proposed. ‘Then too the soldier would 
like to know why during two years nothing 
was done to take care of the returned fight- 
ers, and why the large scheme of vocational 
training for injured men was abandoned. A 
soldier who has seen hundreds and maybe 
thousands of trucks of much value de- 
liberately driven head-on into stone walls and 
smashed in France, and miles of motorcycles 
laid flat and rolled into wreck under tanks, 
in order to avoid the trouble of taking them 
back to this country, is not apt to listen to 
moral lectures upon the sin of governmental 
extravagance. ‘The boy who wore the khaki 
and had eyes in his head saw some waste of 
money that makes him think three or four bil- 
lions more added to the war bill means noth- 
ing. The soldier boy is probably a bit cynical 
as he wonders what the war was fought for 
anyhow. His country doesn’t seem to have 
got what he was told it went to war for. He 
partakes of the disillusionment of all his fel- 
low countrymen in this respect. Getting 
nothing else, he is apt to reach for the money 
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which some people say he should have, though 
he hadn’t first thought of it. There are plenty 
of politicians to play for his vote by urging 
the bonus. Chances are he doesn’t like the 
politicians a little bit, but he’s willing to take 
what they may be able to get for him. He is 
up against high prices and he cannot profiteer 
upon others to meet those prices. He sees 
everybody trying to get out of paying as much 
income taxes as it is possible to write off, and 
he can't see that his demand for a bonus is 
any more unpatriotic than that. There is 
much to be said in palliation of the soldiers’ 
demand. Conditions all about him urge him 
to press the demand. Whatever idealism he 
brought home with him evaporates before the 
spectacle of a lack of idealism in those who 
staved at home. He is forced to look out for 
his own interests as most other people are 
doing. He is being fed on phrases while others 
get more substantial pabulum. We must not 
blame the soldier back from the wars. We 
must remember what argument our lives to 
the fighters’ creed has lent. We might show 
him somewhat of the wrong in the demand 
fora bonus if we set about cutting down the 
expenditure of government upon office hold- 
ers and superfluous machinery. We might 
insist that the government practice the econ- 
omy that is being preached to him. But we 
are doing no such thing. We may be forced 
to give the soldier his bonus as a salve to 
our own consciences, as an act of atonement 
for the egregious prosperity in which the men 
who fought our fight have such a little share. 
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The Speechful Sims 

Wr may as well admit that the war was not 
fought according to the ideas naval or mili- 
tary of Admiral Sims. We may conclude 
that if he had had his way he would have 
taked and written ourselves and our asso- 
ciates in the war to a more splendid victory 
than was achieved upon the strategy and tac- 
tics of others. But all the same the gallant 
sea dog is talking too much now. He is not 
making for good will between ourselves and 
the allies. He is stirring up bad blood so 
far as one man can do such a thing by tell- 
ing how Admiral Benson told him not to let 
the British pull the wool over his eyes, the 
inference being that the authorities of this 
government were as ready to fight England 
as Germany. ‘That Admiral Sims is not doing 
anything to promote and maintain discipline 
in the navy is plain to everybody. As he talks 
of the Secretary of War and_ others his 
subordinates will soon be talking of him and 
the whole force will be tempted into a carnival 
of criticism, back-biting and general knocking. 
Doubtless there were mistakes and blunders 
in the naval department, but the talkative ad- 
miral seems to be wasting words and time in 
telling us about terrible things that might have 
but did not happen. If he had been supreme, 
things might have been better, but they were 
pretty good as they were. He did pretty well 
himself, we all admit. Josephus Daniels is 
no Nelson. But Josephus Daniels at least 
hal sense enough to put Admiral Sims in 
charge of our fleet in the ocean war zone, and 
thus saved that arm of the service from 
Josephus himself. And Daniels lets the ad- 
miral talk. ‘The talk has entertained us for 
atime, but now it is getting to be a bore. 
Even if Uncle Josephus did give a relative a 
decoration “for losing his ship,” we'don't see 
that this proves the navy didn’t do its part in 
the war very efficiently upon the whole.  Ad- 
miral Sims seems to imply that he won the 
War in spite of Secretary Daniels. Even so; 
the war was won. What’s the use of an ad- 
miral’s chattering about “ifs7’ When Ad- 
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miral Sims loses a war because the Secretary 
of the Navy hasn't taken his advice, we shall 
be glad to hear him upon that subject. But 
now his loquacity is an affliction to the pub- 
lic, especially as it seems that the Admiral is 
sorrier he was not a Britisher than because 
the Secretary of the American Navy wouldn't 
take his advice. If Sims isn’t stopped he may 
yet talk Josephus Daniels into apotheosis, and 
future Secretaries may adopt a prophylaxis 
against naval garrulity as Daniels would not 
stand for prophylaxis against other diseases. 
A speech styptic applied to Admiral Sims just 
now would “fill a long-felt want.” 
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A Revival of Iconoclast Brann 

I SEE an advertisement in this paper of the 
collected writings of “Brann, the Iconoclast,” 
Which reminds me that it was just about this 
lime twenty-three years ago that Brann was 
killed in Waco but “got” the man who got 
him. Brann was a power with the pen in 
that day, an adept in the use of a style that 
was compounded of Macaulay and Carlyle, 
with a dash of Ingersoll, and withal suffused 
with the atmosphere and spirit of a ‘Texas 
much breezier and ebullient than it is now. 
He had a magnificent yocabulary which he 
wielded with a marvelous fluency and facility, 
whether for invective, satire or tenderness. 
In the art of felicitous literary allusion he was 
unsurpassed and he could blend a preciosity 
of phrase with the absurdities of current col- 
loquialism in a way to produce the most ex- 
cruciatingly humorous effects. I*rom_ the 
coign of Waco he looked down upon the 
human scene and thundered either thrillingly 
or entertainingly against the sins and shams 
and follies of the day. He was one of the 
forerunners of Bryan who stirred the people 
mightily against the plutocracy of the period. 
Ile was read everywhere and when he went a 
lecturing drew large audiences of all sorts and 
conditions of men and women whom he moved 
by the magic of his somewhat Lincolnian pres- 
ence and his utterance so smooth and rhythm- 
ical and yet more than that—packed with the 
kind of thought that fed the fires of their 
rising protest against the rule of Mark Hanna. 
His /conoclast was the biggest of best sellers 
among periodicals and his reverberant, reson- 
ant phrases often with a slight Rabelaisian 
touch were of the conimon stock of conversa- 
tional quotations. Perhaps he had now and 
then too much abandon, but for all that he 
wrote In a way to set people to thinking and 
t«. looking up the books he referred to and thus 
started them off on the road to something like 
culture. Grann was to the multitude what 
Ibert Hubbard afterwards became, a prophet 
of liberal thought, but Brann never went over 
to the enemy as Hubbard did, to some extent, 
in admiration and advocacy of the kind of 
success that was then hailed as representa- 
tively American. Brann was not tamed by 
his own success from his original wildness 
and coltishness of intellectual unconven- 
tionality. He was more of a man’s than a 
woman’s writer, all things considered, and his 
work always “smelled like a man.” He was 
killed in his prime because of some of his at- 
tacks upon a ‘Texas denominational college 
whereat a little Brazilian orphan had been 
seduced and wherefrom she had been expelled. 
i'e died, though, like a true Texan, Brann 
was a friend and pal of mine, and great com- 
pany under the chimes at midnight or in a 
library den. He talked as he wrote, hesi- 
tating to use no word that wit could disin- 
fect, and he was sib in spirit to all the glorious 
fellows of the ages whose words keep them 
ever living. [ am told that to this day his 
grave in Waco is a place of pilgrimage by 
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those who admire him. Iévery little while 
some of them sends me a bit of clover or a 
pressed flower from that grave, remembering 
that I wrote for the Jconoclast and Brann 
wrote much of me. The man survives. ‘There 
is a steady demand for his writings with their 
colossal exaggerations of expression and their 
sonorous waves of sesquipedalian phrases. 
Those writings now collected in eleven vol- 
umes are selling like the famous books of the 
Rooseveltian five-foot shelf. They bring back 
old scandals, old battles of thought. They 
embalm many a name now elsewhere sought 
in vain. ‘They hold the aroma of the youth 
of many a greybeard of today. The thing 
that makes them living is that of himself 
which William Cowper Brann put into them. 
Brann was not only a writer but a he-man and 
the Southwest at least will not forget him for 
he was and is yet its most authentic voice for 
political, intellectual and moral freedom. The 
history of his time can never adequately be 
written without recourse to those collected 
works the appearance of which has set me off 
on this reminiscence of a man who knocked 
about town with me looking for news for the 
Globe-Democrat when Joseph B. McCullagh 
was its incomparable editor. I] find Brann as 
racily readable today as he was a quarter of a 
century ago. 
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The German Outbreak’s Meaning 


THERE is nothing much to say about the 
“confusion worse confounded” in Germany, in 
the present state of our knowledge, save that 
it probably would not have occurred if the 
United States had not laid down upon the 
peace treaty and the League of Nations. That 
gave encouragement to both reactionaries and 
radicals among the Germans. ‘They thought 
they saw opportunity for mastery there, with 
the Allies divided and dissentient over many 
things and the one unimpaired Power out of 
the combination to preserve the peace. The 
monarchists thought a strong government 
might so act as to compel modifications of the 
treaty. The radicals thought there was a 
chance to do what the Russian revolutionaries 
had done and perhaps effect an alliance with 
the Soviet power offensive and defensive for 
the destruction of bourgeoise government. The 
Germans would have nothing of Kapp and 
his crew, so the counter revolution fluked 
within three days. ‘The more rabid radicals 
demonstrated in various places and are still 
demonstrating without much success. The 
government called a general strike, but is 
now unable to stop it. So far as one can make 
out from the jumbled news from day to day, 
the Ebert government has actually made some 
concessions to the reactionaries, taking experts 
of the old school into the cabinet, but there is 
not enough of this to change the character of 
the government. ‘The turmoil was not suf- 
ficient to give the Allies much concern, and 
the concessions to the reactionaries by the 
government are not believed to threaten any- 
thing Generalissimo Foch is not prepared 
promptly to deal with. The uprising was 
badly planned and poorly executed. It had 
not secured enough support before taking 
action. Now Germany must restore order in 
her own borders. Her condition is worse than 
before. ‘The country is more disorganized 
than it was after the abdication of the Kaiser. 
Nothing has been gained and much has been 
lost. Civil guerilla warfare prevails in many 
places and distress rules everywhere. All 
this would not have occurred if the United 
States had gone into the League of Nations, 
for then Germany would have had hopes of an 
early admittance thereto and participation 
therein. The failure of the United States 
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treaty destroyed all hope 
and the 


action 


to ratify the 
of an end to the peace ot 
inauguration of re 
drove the Germans to 
protest. Need it be said that our 
approval of the treaty depresses the people of 
other countries in urope’ Hardly. Upon 
us those people pinned their faith in a restraint 
of conflicting imperialisms and in a financial 
rehabilitation of the late belligerents. That 
faith is dashed to pieces. ‘There is no power 
to come between the forces that want to di 
vide the earth among themselves. There is 
no power to lend a helping hand to broken 
industry. ‘There is no faith in the League of 
Nations as a healing influence. It is) no 
league without this country in it. Germany 
has failed to make effective her protest. The 
continent is at the merey of armies that may 
be set in action any day the diplomatists may 
quarrel over the spoils. The United States, 
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secking no spoils and committed to the ending 
of spoilation, could within the League put a 
veto upon the ambitions of others on threat of 
and supplies. Dut now our 
Congress will not even vote a few hundred 
millions for relief of the starving. ‘There’s 
nothing for all Europe it seems but eventually 
more and more of what has just happened 

in Germany, and the end of that may be the 
beginning of new Dark Ages. The United 
States condemns Europe to a carnival of 
threat-cutting. The Europe she refuses to 
help get upon its feet will be unable to tr ade 
with us, and we shall suffer severely con- 
sequence. Germany is but a symptom a the 
disease that will soon be epidemic on the con- 
tinent, and the United States cannot effectively 
quarantine against it. We are false to our- 
seuves and to the world but—the President 
is true to his own idee fixe, his own folies des 
grandeurs. 
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The Move For Moisture 


By William Marion Reedy 


KACTION against) prohibition shows 
itself politically in the elections in Mas- 
sachusetts towns that go headlong wet 
and more significantly in the coming out of 
candidates for office on a platform amending 
the Volstead act so as to permit the manufac- 
ture and sale of beers and light wines. In 
Missouri Maj. Harry B. Hawes makes dec- 
laration that if no one else will come out for 
the Democratic nomination for United States 
senator on such a platform he will. Prohibi- 
tionist possibilities for that nomination have 
the resentment shown 
With the lead- 
nomination 
I’residen- 


been scared off by 
against the policy of drouth, 
ing Republican aspirant for the 
on record as voting to override the 
tial veto on the Volstead act, it is possible that 
he will lose a vast amount of support in the 
large cities of the state and a dozen or more 
counties. The Republican party in Missouri 
contains a strong clement of people of Ger- 
man antecedents and those people will not 
¥Gtc for a dry candidate. A beer and light 
Wine Democrat therefore can probably win the 
election, and especially an able and brillant 
man like Major Hawes. 

In Louisiana Secretary of State Bailey. 
claring his senatorial candidacy, does so upon 
the beer and light wine platform, and so does 
Governor O'Neal, of Alabama, announcing his 
candidacy to succeed the late Senator Dank- 
head. About the stand of Governor Edwards, 
of New Jersey, against prohibition everybody 
knows. It is understood that a similar atti 
tude is represented in the campaign of Senator 
Hitchcock for a delegation committed to sup- 
port of him for the Democratic presidential 
nomination. New York state Democrats have 
gone on record to the effect that they are 
against prohibition as a violation of state’s 
rights and personal liberty. It is evident, 
therefore, that in the Democratic party, at 
least, there is a determination by a large ele- 
ment not to regard the prohibition question 
as closed. ‘There certainly will be a hard fight 
in the Democratic party in all the states be- 
tween the wets and the drys for the control of 
delegations to the national convention on this 
subject, but the fight will be even harder on 
the candidates for Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Democrats are worked up 
on this issue much more than the Republicans ; 
at least they are doing more talking about it. 
Only the Republican Senator [rance, of 
Maryland, declares for repeal of prohibition, 


de- 


but among the Democrats it is one of the 


tests of all the presidential possibilities. — It 


seems to me that one reason why [loover 
has not made more headway as a Demo- 
cratic possibility is that the party has no 


line on to his wetness or dryness. The poli- 
ticians don’t want a candidate who is sloppily 
They'd like him moderately damp. That 
in favor of light wines and beers and 
against the saloon—and especially against the 
hooze saloon. The damp leaders Tay great 
stress on the fact that the party will gain sup- 
port by a light drink declaration among the 
foreign born population everywhere. 

The theory of the wet Democrats is further 
that the enforcement of prohibition has made 
many former prohibitionists feel that they got 
more than they bargained for. They were 
moved principally against the saloons, rather 
than against liquor itself, and now they find 
that the law, as drastically enforced, is too 
much of a good thing, with its accompaniment 
of espionage and raids upon houses, searching 
of travelers’ baggage, searching citizens for 
flasks, as if for deadly weapons, and all that 


wet. 
is to say, 


sort of thing. One would think that many 
prohibitionists were in favor of prohibition 
for the fellow who can’t handle his liquor, 
but not for a law that would cut them 
off from their own occasional “nip.” The pro- 
hibitionist strength, on this calculation, is not 
what it was. Therefore, there is a good 
chance to elect senators and representatives 
who will vote to amend the Volstead act to 
permit the making and selling of the softer 
drinks. Many senators and representatives 


who voted for prohibition did so against their 
own convictions and only because they feared 
for their own political fortunes at the hands 
of the organized and active drys in their baili- 
wicks. Now, if there is a weakening of pro- 
hibition sentiment because of the object les- 
sons in law enforcement, and an intensifica- 
tion of opposition upon the part of liberal 
minded folk to the siccant sirocco that has 
been sweeping over the land, the prospects are 
thought to be fair for the election of a Con- 
gress that will modify the law under which 
prohibition is being enforced. Certainly most 
of the big cities will not eiect any dry repre- 
sentatives and they will vote heavily against 
dry candidates for the Senate. Candidates 
will be as desirous of getting wet support as 
they ever were of securing dry support, and 
it seems to be a fact that there is an increase 


of wet sentiment in formerly dry states and 
districts, while there is no increase of dry sen 
timent in originally wet That this is 
the situation would seem to be indicated by 
the fact that politicians expert in judging the 
state of public opinion are declaring for the 
modification of the Volstead law. ‘The ‘Vv see a 
tide of reaction coming and are preparing to 
take it at its flood leading on to their good 
fortune. 

Nationally, there does not seem 
probability that the Democratic convention 
will declare for beers and light wines. One 
might think that there would be. if candidates 
in states and districts are as the damps de- 
scribe them, but the general thought seems to 
be that Mr. William Jennings Bryan will be 
in the convention and will not let it declare 
for modified drouth. If the convention should 
so declare, the dry vote would be lost to the 
party. The wets would stay in line on the 
strength of the hope of electing senators and 
representatives who would moisten the Vol- 
stead act, no matter what the party platform 
might say to the contrary. The drys can go 
io the Republican party easier than the wets, 
for there is no likelihood that the Republican 
platform will make a wet appeal. Even radi- 
cals like the Forty-eighters didn’t touch pro- 
hibition in their platforms. Lal ollette’s Wis- 
consin platform ducks the issue. ‘The Social- 
ists soft pedal the proposition. ‘hose groups 
are not expedtentists or opportunists, but they 
are not looking for trouble on the prohibition 
issue. What then can we expect from the 
Democratic and Republican politicians who 
are nothing if not opportunists and whose 
aim is to have planks that will catch every- 
body? I heard a wet Democrat argue the 
other day that the proper thing for the na- 
tional convention to do would be to put up 
a dry candidate, Mitchell Palmer. on a wet 
platform. But the Democratic platform will 
have to declare for law enforcement. So will 
the Republican. If they don’t, how are they 
going to come out for strong law enforcement 
against the Bolshevists and Reds—which is 
the one “bunk” thing both parties are certain 
to do. The Democrats aren’t sure where the 
President stands with regard to prohibition. 
He has stood on ali sides of that, as on most 


regions. 


to be a 


other things, including ratification of a peace 
treaty. All the politicians surely know is that 


if the Democratic convention slams prohibi- 
tion Mr. Bryan will split the party. 

I find that wets generally believe there is 
only one Republican candidate upon whom 
they can base any hope. That is Hiram John- 
son, of California. He comes from a wine- 
making state. So does Senator Harding. Pro- 
hibition has hit the wine industry of Ohio as 
hard as it has hit that of California. Hoover, 
as a Californian, is regarded as inclined to 
dampness, if not to wetness to the point of 
saturation. Moreover the greatest anti-pro- 
hibition papers in the United States—the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and the New York 
!’orld—are boosting Hoover, the one tenta- 
tively, the other boldly, and the prohibitionist 
Christian Science Monitor takes occasion to 
swat the former I'ood Controller on this score, 
while hinting at possible economic entangle- 
ments that might render him unavailable as 
the nominee of either party. 

So then we have a situation as to prohibition 
that is as clear as mud. A few men think they 
see a weakening of prohibition sentiment in 
their own neighborhoods and boldly announce 
themselves in a way to make it 
themselves. ‘They all “hedge” somewhat. They 
don't come out against prohibition, but only 
against whiskey, gin, rum, brandy, etc., and 
against the saloon, ‘That is all right as far as 
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it goes, but does it go far enough,to get any- 
where? Let us imagine ourselves not neces- 
sarily prohibitionists, but opponents of the 
saloon as not only a haunt of vice, but a focal 
point of political corruption. What would we 
say in such capacity to the beer-and-light- 
wines, anti-saloon proposal? Why, simply 
this: What assurance is there that the saloon 
will be kept banned if a damp majority con- 
trols Congress? Too many of the damp folks 
were only too recently sloshy wet. Too many 
of them at heart are not really against hard 
liquor or the saloon. ‘They and the men they 
elect cannot be trusted to go so far and no 
farther. A light-wines-and-beer policy would 
be only the camel’s nose in the Arab’s tent. 
It would mean the coming back of the hard 
liquor and the saloon dump. On this view of 
the subject it seems that some of the damp 
leaders are underestimating the intelligence, 
as they doubt the honesty, of the prohibitionist 
people. ‘The drys won't sip the cup of beer- 
and-light-wines. ‘They won't compromise on 
such an amendment to the Volstead act, and 
notwithstanding the fact that many former 
prohibitionists don’t like prohibition as they 
got it, most of the drys are not ready to go 
back upon their principles. Ad prohibition- 
ists are not hypocrites or pol@@ons. They are 
for the most part unlikely to be allured by the 
politicians who want light wines and_ beer. 
They will continue to Oppose such politicians 
and will do so with the same old arguments 
that cither defeated these politicians before or 
forced them into apparent acquiescence in 
prohibition. We know politicians in Con- 
gress voted in violation of their own convic- 
tion on the liquor question, but prohibitionists 
won't do that, and, after all, do not most of us 
suspect that the prohibitionists who are now 
recanting and saving it has gone too far, were 
never very much prohibitionists anyhow ? Are 
not some of the politicians fooling themselves 
about the extent of the reaction against pro- 
hibition ? 

I am anti-prohibition saeciula saeculorum, 
Now I get to thinking when I’m out mixing 
With the city politicians and the good liver and 
the country politician in town to look 
things over, that prohibition will — be 
knocked out at the next session of Congress, 
and | certainly hope it will, when I have to 
pay $7.50 for a pint of whiskey for a sick 
woman who needs it, but IT don’t think so 
when T’m reading my mail from all over the 
United States, for that mail, as far as it 
touches the subject at all, is much stronger 
for no compromise with the liquor power 
than it is for any modification of the prohibi- 
tion laws. I don’t think the overthrow of pro- 
hibition is the easy job my friends in politics 
think it is. They didn’t believe prohibition ever 
could happen. ‘They were wrong. It did. I 
think they are wrong now in thinking they 
can soon undo what happened, and much as 
I dislike prohibition | don’t think it is the 
only cause that appeals to reasonably decent 
There are other freedoms endangered 
than freedom to drink—more important free- 
There is taxation. ‘There is compul- 
sory military training. ‘There are freedom of 
speech and press. The liquor question 
Is @ nuisance and a danger in that it tends to 
throw us off the scent of other issues. ‘Those 
politicians who are concentrating on the liquor 
question do so because they want to dodge 
other and more important social, economic 
and ethical questions. ‘They would, in a 
sense, ply us with liquor into unconsciousness 
during which they or their masters would rob 
us of free speech, free pen, free production. 
Liquor liberty isn’t the only kind of liberty 
And this is a point the politicians 


people 
i | . 


doms. 


We care for. 
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must not overlook. Many anti-prohibitionists 
would prefer the loss of liquor to the loss 
of those other liberties, and will vote that way. 
A lot of us feel that, maybe, it wouldn't be a 
bad thing to revive some of those other lib- 
erties while the lid is on, and blow the lid 
off afterward, when there would be some- 
thing worth celebrating. 

The American people may not like to have 
its drink taken away. They would like to get 
it back, I think. But they would like to be 
dead sure first that it wouldnt come pack 
upon them with all the accompaniments of the 
saloon power in politics and in privilege legis- 
lation. They resent the apparent tendency in 
some quarters to make liquor the only issue. 
They realize that it obscures other issues and 
postpones reforms. Unfortunately, sensible 
people feel, the people have no more to ex- 
pect in betterment from the restoration of the 
corrupt and corrupting power of the saloon, 
than from the dominance of men who care 
more that a people should be stolidly sober 
than that they should be free. In such a situ- 
ation | think that most thinking Americans, 
who are mostly anti-prohibitionists, will incline 
to say about the proposal to serap prohibi- 
tion at once, “Let us wait and see.” 1 think 
prohibition is an abomination and _ iniquity, 
but what other abominations and iniquities 
may come with the restoration to power—for 
that is possible if not probable—of a political 
element than forms the aggressive phalanx of 
the forces of anti-prohibition? It is bad to be 
told what we can or cannot drink, but it is at 
least equally bad that the saloon gang was the 
bulwark of political strength of those special 
interests which plundered and _ still plunders 
the people in so many ways direct and in- 
direct, 

All of which is to say that the destruction 
of prohibition is not so easy as some poli- 
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ticians seem to imagine. Doubtless most of us 
would like life a bit damp, for escape from 
our inhibitions. Doubtless we despise the 
hypocritic motive behind the enforced 
drouth, and resent the detestable spying and 
informing upon people for doing something 
not malum per se. But there is no doubt 
that the vast majority of the people do not 
want the saloon back and will be chary of 
supporting any proposal of modifying prohibi- 
tion that does not first make certain that the 
saloon, as we knew it in its prime of vicious 
power, shall not return, and that light wines 
and beer shall not prepare the way for that 
whiskey for which the new “damps” or 
“moists,’ affect such abhorrence. ‘Those 
“damps,” or “‘moists,” should set forth very 
specifically exactly how they propose and pur- 
pose to modify the Volstead law. 

The friends of the movement for moisture 
will have to carry on a “sniping” campaign 
against the candidates opposed thereto, just 
as the American Iederation of Labor is going 
sniping in every congressional district. The 
fight will be much localized. One may doubt, 
however, that the prohibition issue will over- 
shadow other issues in the campaign na- 
tionally. The reaction may not be as strong 
as the wets claim, and however strong it may 
be it will be mollified by the demand of the 
people to know whether beer and light wines 
mean the restoration of the noxious saloon 
to political power. The anti-prohibitionists 
will have to provide strong proof that they are 
not organized, financed and sustained by 
liquor as a privileged interest in alliance with 
other special interests. The people may be 
in revolt against the prohibition evil, but they 
won't take a chance on voting it down and 
out if they believe and feel that by doing so 
they will be voting the saloon gang up and in 


again. 


Woodrow Wilson 


By Charles Erskine Scott Wood 


The author of this article is probably the best- 
known of the more advanced Liberals on the Pacific 
Coast, and he jis a veteran in the cause. He is a 
graduate of the United States Military Academy, 
i874, as was filling in the son of a Surgeon General 
of the United States Army, served in Nes Pereé, 
877, and Bannock and Piute campaigns, 1878. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1884, he practitioner in 
Portland, Oregon, and a picturesque figure inthe 
intellectual and social life of that important town, 
with a coast-long reputation as an orator of keen- 
ness and charm, distinguished as a poet and as an 
authority on the myths and folk lore of the North 
American Indians. Ilis volume “The Poet in the 
Desert” is a notable achievement in descriptive, 
philosophical and passionate verse, while his “Maia,” 
a sonnet-sequence, with interludes and intermezzos, 
is gorgeous rapture. Mr, lood is a Democrat and 
inere—a democrat of culture. He supported Mr, 
Wilson for President on the stump in the campaigns 


of 1912 and 1918, and now repents. 


is a 


OMI still adinire President Wilson, many rage 
against him, but none pities him; and of all 
living men, he He has 
fallen from the pedestal of his own time and from 
There are failures which 


is most to be pitied. 


the pinnacle of history. 
Time lifts up and glorifies, because, though they 
failed in accomplishment, they were true to their 


ideals; and there are failures which Time leaves 
crumbled where they fell. Woodrow Wilson 
clothed the ideals of the world in such perfect 


phrases that he became the hope of the world—of 
that world which is to be, as the promise of Spring 


He robbed the 


between tigers 


that has died. 
contest 


is from the world 


war of its character as a 


for the carcass of the world, and he stated the war 


aims to be “world freedom”, “world democracy”, 


“self-determination of he lesser peoples’, “a war 
to end war’, “a peace without victory or ven- 
geance”’. His words robbed our own entry into this 


trouble of every sordid motive and made us a 


Sir Galahad or Sir Perceval, defender of 
and Democracy at home and the world over for 


Liberty 
asking nothing for ourselves, we 
did not ask for all mankind. He 
selfish and savage struggle between rival exploiting 
Powers by Allies 


themselves had never dreamed, and in phrases they 


its own sake; 


purified the 
stating such war aims as the 
were not capable of, but which, in their desperation, 
they recklessly accepted. How could he know that 
they only accepted noble ideals as the gambler ac- 
till he can safely repudiate it? 

“No punitive 
common people but 


cepts honesty, 
“Peace without victory”, 
“No quarrel with the 
with their imperial, military masters”, “Self- 
determination for the weaker nations”, “The acid 
test, the treatment of the Russian revolution”, “No 
recognized and hereafter no 


imposi- 
tion”, 


only 


secret treaties to be 
secret diplomacy, but open covenants openly arrived 
at”, “A league of all the nations of the earth, con- 
quered as well as conquerors”, “The toil of the 
people not to be wasted in armies and armaments”, 
“The freedom of the seas, the common highway of 
all nations”. 

The 
trampled, shouted and prayed. 
that did not utter “Wilson”. 


common people, whom the centuries have 


There was no tongue 
Ilere at last was the 
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new Dawn; justice for the burden-bearers of every 
land, Germans as well as French, Austrians as well 
as English, Polish, Czech, Slav, Jugo-Slav, Italians, 
Russians and the Chinese (whom we had persuaded 
into the war as our associates, on our guaranty to 
them of justice with peace;) Irish, Egyptian and 
the far distant Hindoo. All these fixed their hope- 
ful eyes on Wilson, their savior, walking to them 
across the sea, and strong in the wealth, food and 
young men of the United States. 

Here was the dictator of the new destiny, the 
prophet of the new day; standing on a peak, to 
which the eyes of the world were lifted up. It was 
a glorious sunrise, and the toilers of the earth, who 
had waited so long for the day, believed their de- 
liverer was at hand. They ran about, kissing each 
other, and in many languages they cried out to each 
other, “Wilson, Wilson, Wilson”. Streets were 
named for him, and songs, and places, and children. 
His every principle was accepted by the Allies, and 
on this stated creed the armistice was signed. The 
world war was over. 

And then—instead of peace without victory, vtfe- 
tory without peace; instead of no punitive indemni- 
ties, the conquered were bled white and mothers and 
babies were starved by the millions. Even I'rench- 
men and Englishmen protested. Instead of  self- 
determination of the weaker peoples, China was be- 
trayed and Shantung, with her forty millions of 
people, mines, railways and forests, delivered to the 
only surviving feudal, military, imperialism, Japan. 
To render Germany economically helpless forever, 
France practically annexed the Saar Valley, with 
its iron and coal. England takes all the German 
colonies south of the equator and acquires new terri- 
tory in Africa equal to nearly half the United 
States. Japan, in addition to the Shantung prov- 
ince, takes all the German colonies north of the 
equator. Instead of the acid test being a sympa- 
thetic attitude towards the struggling revofutionists 
of Russia, a ruthless and baby-killing war is waged 
on Russia because, within her own borders, she is 
trying the greatest experiment in democracy since 
the French Revolution, and greater than that, be- 
cause it is an attempt at industrial democracy, not 
political; it is an experiment in the real freedom 
of the worker; and just as England led the thrones 
of Europe in their attack on the French Revolution, 
so England leads the blockade and the attack on 
the industrial revolution of Russia. Instead of pro- 
testing against this interference in the internal af- 
fairs of Russia, this attack on the new democracy, 
we join in that attack; not by an expression of the 
people’s will, not by an act of Congress, as by the 
Constitution required, but by the sole will of Wood 
row Wilson. The United States again and again 
has declared, especially in our Civil War, that there 
must be no meddling by an outsider in the internal 
affairs of any people; but this unwritten part of 
our Constitution is forgotten and only by the im- 
perial will of Woodrow Wilson, we join with im- 
perial England and imperial Japan in an effort to 
strangle by blood and blockade the attempt of the 
working classes of Russia to work out their own 
destiny. When President Wilson returned to this 
country and took the stump in the interests of his 
treaty, he declared there should be no peace with 
the Russian revolutionists while “I am President”. 
Is not this the very ego of Louis XIV, “The State? 
I am the State’? Instead of the repudiation of 
secret treaties, every secret treaty was given force 
and effect in the treaty frame-up at Versailles. Se- 
cret treaties, too, made as a betrayal of ourselves 
and as the price between France and Great Britain, 
on the one side, and Japan and Italy, on the other, 
for their entering the war. Instead of open cove- 
nants openly arrived at, the whole treaty plot 
is behind closed doors and practically by four men. 
When the lid is lifted, every one of the fourteen 
points has evaporated. 

The golden sunrise has faded. The hope of the 
world is once more cast into outer darkness and 
the peoples left howling. Their sure instinct turns 
against their savior. They declare him false to them, 
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false to democracy, false to every syllable that medi- 
cined their hearts, false to himself. But his egoism 
does not let him sce this; even to the last, like a 
poor, demented one, clutching at a chaplet of straw, 
he insists that all we fought for has been secured, 
that not one point is missing, and in eloquent 
phrases he still declares that the slaughter of the 
young men has not been in vain. The very newsboys 
of all languages know better. Some now question 
his sincerity, but there never was a more sincere 
man since Nero, Ilis great egoism reconciles to 
himself all his inconsistencies, takes all his failures 
as triumphs. One who is abnormal in a diseased 
egoism cannot help but be sincere. He is his 
No matter 
what he does or how he varies, he alone is right, 


own God and sole repository of right. 


the rest of the world is wrong. Nor can such an 
abnormal egoist be otherwise than obstinate. If he 
changes (except as he is fooled into change, believ- 
ing it is not change, as Mr. Wilson often was at 
Versailles), he deserts the one and only right, as 
declared to himself by his supreme egoism. Mr. 
Wilson’s every word and act must be tested and 
explained by an autolatry so great that it is destruc- 
tive of himself and dangerous to others. Is not 
this man to be pitied? As an intellectual concept, 
he sought to serve mankind, but a supreme egoist 
can never serve. To serve a cause it must be to 
the server greatest of all, and for it self-immolation 
must be a joy. Debs is serving humanity, and many 
an humble I. W. W.; but Mr. Wilson cannot serve, 
for to himself he is greater than any cause on earth, 
even the cause of humanity. He is not conscious 
of this, for colossal egoism drugs its victim to be- 
lieve all he thinks or does is the perfection of right. 

When once we understand Mr. Wilson's colossal 
conceit, we understand all, and can or ought to 
regard him with pity, as one whose infirmity has 
robbed him of that place in history which I am 
sure he covets. We understand his quarrel with 
the men who made him or helped to make him in 
his early beginning; his failure to endure any but 
second-rate men about him, and if by chance he 
should gather to his councils any man of independ- 
ent judgment whatever, they quickly part company 
with him. It must be Ais will, his thought, his judg- 
ment and /iis alone. He is incapable of taking ad- 
vice, a serious defect in a governer. We under- 
stand why he made the move, ridiculous in the eyes 
of all men, appealing to the country to return a 
Congress which should continue to do his will. 
Only a dangerous egoism could have led him to go 
to Paris, head in air, a new Don Quirote, absoiutely 
alone and, as it turned out by his own admission, 
absolutely uninformed. I know he had a staff of 
technical advisers, but these were mere _ technical 
advisers and bore no part of the treaty-making 
power on behalf of the United States, and many of 
these deserted when, by force of circumstances, they 
were compelled to exercise some independent judg- 
ment or tender to him some differing advice. One 
would think that the commonest common sense 
would have compelled him to remember that the 
Senate of the United States was, equally with him- 
self, a part of the treaty-making power, under the 
Constitution, and that he would have associated him- 
self with the leaders of that body in some shape or 
manner, regardless of party; that he would have 
consulted the representatives of the people and even 
would have sought the mind and temper of the 
people of the United States. Instead of this, he 
not only goes to Paris as a reticent and self-suffi- 
cient solitary but evidently, from his utterances 
since his return, he there gave his associates to 
understand that the treaty which he was to present 
to the Senate of the United States and the people 
would be swallowed as written, for he says to alter 
a word or line of it would break faith with his asso- 
ciates. Understanding his egoism, we understand 
why he has sulked so unnecessarily and foolishly 
against the slightest modification of the treaty 
phraseology, refusing to meet the Senate even 
half-way and requiring that treaty ratifying body 





to become a mere figurehead. Yet there were most 
important points to discuss, as the sequel shows, 
points which the whole world now admits to be 
important. He declared that to alter the treaty 
by a word would break the heart of the world, 
mistaking his own heart for that of the world. 
When we consider the importance of this treaty, 
is it not a monstrous egoism which expects that the 
Senate of the United States will forego its con- 
stitutional rights and duties and the people of the 
United States will accept without any discussion 
at all, whatever Mr. Wilson himself, sole and 
single, chooses to bring back to them from that 
secret conference with the governments of Europe. 
Understanding his egoism, we understand the almost 
wicked obstinacy and exultation with which he has 
declared, “You shall remain in a state of war until 
you take my treaty as written”, although the war 
ceased more than a year ago. We understand why 
it was that, with almost the craft of the insane, he 
so interwove his League of Nations with the rest 
of the treaty that, as he himself boasts, one cannot 
be disentangled from the other, all must be accepted 
together. 

Is not a diseased egoism the explanation that the 
self-proclaimes] champion of world democracy, in 
order to emphasize that we are still at war, per- 
mits his cabinet ministers to assail our own democ- 
racy and liberty with all the outrages of a time of 
war, though the whole world knows we are actually 
at peace? To my mind, history will record nothing 
as more inconsistent between professions and acts 
than Mr. Wilson’s slaughter of liberty at home. He 
has never hesiated to dictate to any subordinate, 
including any and all of his Cabinet officers, when 
their acts or opinions ran counter to his own per- 
sonal wishes or judgment or vanity. He has never 
hesitated to lay the lash on Congress and has made 
the Democratic party the mere instrument to regis- 
ter his will. We must infer, therefore, that he is 
not interested in these assaults on liberty at home. 
We must infer that this Prussianizing of America 
does not offend him. Wholesale raids, prosecutions, 
persecutions, mock trials, deportations, violations of 
the Goddess of Liberty on every hand, and he sits, 
approvingly silent. I ask again, is it because these 
attacks are against those who have differed with him 
and criticised fim? His latest experiment is a re- 
actionary Attorney General, who not content with 
carrying the Espionage Act over into a time of peace 
by preparing a new act “with teeth in it”, has also 
stepped outside of the Federal jurisdiction and 
asked the states to aid him where Congress has not 
aided and to join with him in a nation-wide drive 
to annihilate the Communist Labor party. Woodrow 
Wilson knows, if anyone does, that no I. W. W. 
or any other person brought to trial during the time 
of war hysteria or during this present time has had 
or has the slightest chance of a fair trial, yet he per- 
mits these wholesale raids and persecutions to g° 
on without a word. He who is such a scholar and 
historian and who is so keen for his own consti- 
tutional rights has not one seductive phrase to show 
that all this harrying of the poor is against every 
tradition of this country, that his Attorney General 
is violating every tradition of Federal limitations 
and he seems to have forgotten that Thomas Jeffer- 
son founded the Democratic party in overwhelming 
protest against lesser tyrannies than these. Of what 
value is any success whatever in mere world politics 
abroad if the’ President of the United States fails 
to protect hearthstone freedom in his own country. 
One stroke of his pen would free the victims of war 
madness who languish in prison today for conscience 
and opinion sake; but if he knows they are there, 
he is apparently glad to have them there, as suffering 
witnesses that we are still at war and have not fol- 
lowed his dictation as to a treaty of peace. From 


the Prussianizing folly of his Postmaster General 
and Attorney General, no one is safe, and free 
speech, free press, free conscience and right of as- 
sembly have become words, words, mere words to 
catch school children with. While his Bourbon 
Cabinet ministers rape the Goddess of Libe 
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his eyes, \Woodrow Wilson remains silent. The 
explanation again is that his monstrous ego takes 
no offense whatever at persecution against people 
who dare to differ with him and dare to think for 
themselves. His ego chases a new Holy Alliance, 
with half the nations of the world excluded from 
it, while his own ministers fill our prisons with men 
whose only offense is daring to think and to think 
differently from Wilson. Mr. Wilson is by nature 
an autocrat, as all great egoists are. There is no 
real understanding of freedom in his soul, as there 
is in that of Debs; love of freedom means love for 
others, love of power means love for oneself. Wood- 
row Wilson has reduced the Democratic party to 
the insignificance of a one-man machine, and, like 
all servile and narrow instruments, it has lost its 
integrity, its purpose, and it only awaits the execra- 
tion next November of everyone except the solid 
South, which cannot help itself and which, by the 
way, has been in control. 

Had Mr. Wilson been a great idealist, he, when 
he found he was betrayed, would have withdrawn 
home to his countrymen from Paris, with a frank 
report of all of his failures. Against such a blue- 
sky appeal to the peoples of the world, Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George and Orlando would have fallen like 
dead trees in a tempest. The peoples of the world, 
including the people of this country, would have 
stood by Wiison, the idealist, whom they regarded 
as the savior of the world. But to retreat, empty- 
handed and betrayed, to make such an appeal to the 
country and the world, would be to admit a personal 
defeat, which his ego could not do. Is he not a 
inan to be pitied? Compare Wilson’s devotion to 
freedom with Lincoln's. More learned than Lincoln 
and at first much more solidly supported, Wilson 
will never reach to the shoe-latchet of that great 
man, tle lacks the human touch which made that 
humble and unselfish server of liberty understanding 
of all men, brother to all who suffered; jealous, 
not for himself, but for humanity, and passionate 
for freedom; freedom which knows no distinction, 
but includes black and white, the humblest and the 


poorest. 
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The High Cost of Living 


By Edward ; 3 Shrivers 


Secretary of the Free Trade League. 
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HE wiseacres are telling us at a great rate 
what is the trouble in these unquestionably 
troublesome times. The quantitative-theory- 
of money men, including Prof. Irving Fisher, with 
his weird scheme of expanding and contracting the 
amount of gold in a dollar, or rather the expres- 
are sure that there is too much 
gold) being produced; notwithstanding that the 
world’s annual production is about one-tenth of a 
day's exchanges on the New York Clearing House 
The rich men are all sure that it is be- 


sion of a dollar 


alone. 
cause they are being taxed too heavily. The for- 


‘mer president of the New York Chamber of Com- 


merce, a most estimable gentleman, is equally sure 
that the thing to blame is the extravagance and 
corruption of our government in conducting the 
War; quite oblivious to the fact that there was a 
lower percentage of this than with any country in 
any war ever known, except perhaps the Japanese 
government in its war against Russia. 

With the enormous volume of our war operations, 
there was undoubtedly extravagance, often entered 
into deliberately for the sake of speed, and often 
with the full knowledge that there would be a cer- 
tain amount of waste. Quite probably some of the 
captains of industry, whom it was desirable to draft 
into service because of their unquestioned great 
skill, used their opportunity for personal or cor- 
Porate profit. But, after all, what really happened 
Was that the world was turned from productive to 
destructive effort, and that, incidental to this, the 
Occasion was inevitably afforded for the profiteer. 
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The cost of living rose at once as a natural se- 
quence. Of course the profiteers could get their 
own price because useful things were not being 
produced in quantity. 
that the workers who had to consume the useful 
things should demand wage increases to cover 


Then it was also natural 


their higher cost, and once having tasted blood, it 
was natural that they should continue their de- 
mands, and so what the papers call “the spiral 
progression of wages” began. 

Now comes the real question; why everything 
should be exchanging at higher money values, and 
wages at a higher level, which does not bring any 
better real results. Goods exchange for goods, un- 
der normal conditions, according to the amount of 
effort that it costs to produce them; and are meas- 
ured in value by what it costs to produce gold. If, 
for the time being, any particular kind of goods, be- 
ing subject to current consumption, are in excess 
of the immediate demand, their value will diminish 
and, if short of demand, it will increase. This does 
not apply to gold, the measure of value, because 
its total quantity as compared with all goods, is 
infinitesimal, and it is practically not consumed at 
all. The situation is complicated by the fact that 
for about fifteen years previous to this war mad- 
ness, the value of gold as compared with other 
articles was steadily decreasing and, of course, the 
price of other articles measured in gold was steadily 
increasing. The quantitative theorists jumped to the 
conclusion that this was because of the increased 
production of gold, from about 300 million dollars 
a year to about 450 millions. But this was really 
an effect and not a cause. The amount of effort 
required to produce an ounce of gold had been ma- 
terally reduced, chiefly through the cyanide process, 
and so long as this was not fully reflected in prices 
of other articles, there was a greater incentive to 
produce gold and a consesuently increased produc- 
tion. The total quantity was so small—less than 
one-sixth or one-eighth of the wheat or corn crop 
in the United States alone—that its fluctuation could 
not cut any possible figure, even if gold, or the treas- 
ury certificates which represent it, were actually ex- 
changed for other articles. 

But as a matter of fact they never are. 
are exchanged for goods, and the resultant debits 
and credits passed along by bookkeeping entries, 
which is all that the system of transfers through 
bank credits amounts to. To diverge for a moment, 
this use of the word “credits” has been one of the 
ost potent causes of confusion in financial eco- 
nomics, because it has led many people to think 
that it has the same meaning as “credit” and that 
a bank deposit must originate in a bank loan; when, 
as a mater of fact, the exact reverse is really the 
case. When the producer of wheat seeks to sell 
his crop to provide the bank deposit from which 
to pay for a quantity of coal that he wishes to 
buy, he instinctively figures up how much exertion 
it has cost him, as compared with the exertion re- 
quired to produce an ounce of gold, and arrives 
at his expected selling price in dollars accordingly. 
And the producer of coal meets him on the same 
ground, the fluctuation in values between the two 
depending on the relative momentary scarcity of one 

or the other; which in normal times is speedily cor- 
rected back to actual cost of production by increase 


Goods 


or decrease of production, 

As we now. stand after four years of effort 
turned to making things for destruction, all use- 
ful things are scarce, and each producer has seen 
his chance to get a higher return for his energies 
expended; which, except for the monopolistic or 
profiteer class, is promptly offset by the similar op- 
portunity of other producers. The wage earners, 
constituting the principal consumers, must have 
their compensation increased to meet the higher 


‘cost of what they buy, and this again increases costs 


and so we go on pyramiding. Gold has not been 
eaten or burned or worn out, as have been food- 
stuffs or coal or clothes, and so gold has continued 


to be measured by its cost of production, while other 
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things, whose real cost of production had not been 
changed, yhave come to be measured—for the time 
being—by the scarcity value. 

The remedy, of course, is to replenish the scar- 
city by increased production; but when this is 
coupled with the advice to reduce consumption, it 
is a contradiction in terms, because there can be 
no production without consumption. Nor would 
Professor Fisher’s widely promoted scheme for 
calling a dollar so many grains of gold one day, and 
a different number of grains the next day or week, 
do any good. Apart from the palpable impossi- 
bility of determining prices by index numbers in 
time to have any present application; and the un- 
fairness of having the bank deposit made today 
mean one thing and that made a month ago quite 
another; the whole scheme could not possibly have 
any effect on the essential point—the replenishment 
of scarcity. If we could all by common consent, 
scale down our values of goods or work to a normal 
basis it would of course be ideal; but it is to be 
feared that the usual painful experience of forced 
readjustment has got to be gone through with be- 
fore we can get back to natural conditions. 


Missouri P olitics 
By W. M. R. 


OLITICS in Missouri are turning on the 
question, wet or dry. The peace issue is 
entirely secondary, in both parties. 

Republican Senator Spencer is a candidate for 
renomination. He is, by his vote, dry. That 
means the city politicians of his party don’t like 
him. Dwight Davis, one opponent, is flatly wet. 
The ruralites don’t like that. James L. Minnis is 
another candidate, an ex-railroad attorney, who 
doesn’t know whether he is wet or dry. And the 
leading Republican aspirant for the governorship, 
Mr. E. E. E. McJimsey meets the issue by say- 
ing he believes in “enforcing the law.” There will 
be a scratching bee at the primary. 

In the Democratic camp Maj. Hawes seems to 
be in a receptive mood as to the Senatorial nomi- 
nation. He believes in light wines and beers, and 
he thinks that platform would pull enough Repub- 
lican votes in the election to give St. Louis to the 
Democrats by 25,000 votes, which would kill the 
dry majority in the country. Maj. Hawes’ declara- 
tion has brought out the candidacy of Charles M. 
Hay as adry. He was not going to run until Maj. 
Hlawes defined the issue. Hawes can carry St. 
Louis for the nomination against anybody. But 
Hay will have the country if it is as dry as it used 
to be. lx-Attorney General Atkinson is seeking 
nomination for Governor, as a law-enforcer. Col. 
or Judge Mayer of St. Joseph is a law-enforce- 
ment aspirant, too, but apparently with a wink. 
But George H. Moore, U. §S. Collector at St. 
Louis, is the candidate of the politicians every- 
where who can carry primaries. He is a strong 
contender. As for Governor Gardner, his stand 
for wetness almost cost him his election, and now 
he doesn’t know what to do on the issue, and 
withholds announcement as to the senatorship. 


Then there’s the question of delegations to both 
national conventions. It is not likely Senator 
Reed can go as delegate at large to San Francisco, 
The state Democracy doesn’t think he’s regular; 
but it may let him go as a district delegate. The 
friends of Dwight Davis say Senator Spencer shall 
not go as delegate at large to Chicago as that 
would give him added prestige for re-nomination. 
And in both parties delegates to the convention 
will be chosen on the issue of wet or dry. 

Drink or thirst is a bigger issue in Missouri than 
League of Nations or no League. The wets are 
grown cocky since prohibition has come, for its 
enforcement has caused resentment. But the drys 
stand pat on drouth. 
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Distinction 


—That Will Add to Easter Happiness 


FOR the Easter promenade Spring tailleurs present scores of stun- 


ning models. 


And what an interesting collection from which to choose! The 
Eton, Bolero, Box Blouse and more tailored belted and straight 
modes offer you choice of many new silhouettes and take unique 


departures to obtain individuality. 


Fine twiiled Tricotine, Twillouise, Poiret Twill and Serge are developed in these modes and 
feature tailoring of pre-eminent distinction and exquisite workmanship. 


They possess all of the niceties and care of tailoring and finesse that was 


formerly only given to custom-tailored models. 


Slender Coats of longer cut are displayed on the strictly tailored models and many are braid 
bound. More elaborate models are beautiful with embroidery, cording, tucking and braid orna- 
mentations. Bright touches of color are introduced in embroideries and sashes. Prices range 


from 


g 


- Cll 


> i al 


$75.00 to $225.00 


Women’s Suit Shop—Third Floor. 






















































The Walk-Arounds 


By Domesticus 
N MY TOWN the 


made an awtul hole in the regular 


valk-arounds | 


Ss hav, 
restaurant business. When Tsay 
walk-around, I drop into the pet phrase- 
ology of a friend of mine, who thus 
classifies those palaces of eats, more po- 
litely termed cafeterias. As the reader 
is aware, the cafeteria was invented and 
introduced something like a quarter 
century ago Dy some heayven-born and 
long-suffering genius who had grown 
bald and wrinkled sitting at tables in 
dining rooms, restaurants and cafés, 
waiting for dilatory Ganymedes and 
Hebes to serve his order. It was the 
Inspiration of this great benefactor of 
the race to invent an eatshop in whose 
domestic economy Ganymede and Hebe 
were to have no part. The goods were 
simply placed on display, the customer 
looked ‘em over, selected what looked 
good to him, toted his selections over to 
vtable or a chair with a wing-arm, con- 
sumed them, paid his check and walked 
out having in the process saved: prob- 
ably fifty per cent of the time usually 
consumed in getting his luncheon—and 
nearly, if not quite, Atty per cent of the 
cost. 

Phe original cafeteria, howe er, cil 
fered from the up-to-date and contem- 
poraneous  walk-around, It did not 
spring from the brain of its inventor, 
Minerva-like, complete and fully armed. 
Subsequent inventors seized hold of the 
initial scheme and improved it until at 
last we have the “‘tinished product” of 
today. In the primordial cafeteria you 
pursued the go-as-you please system of 
victualling vourself, and at the rush 
hour more or less confusion —and_ spills 

was the result \lassive minds con- 
centrated themselves upon the problem 
of vetting ’em ino and getting ‘em out 
and vetting the money without. this 
chaotic confusion—and finally they hit 
upon the plan which was to work out 
so. successtully. That is to Say, they 
constructed something very like a mini- 


ature race track, which you entered 


upon enterime the establishment. by 2 
straight and narrow gate, and left at 


the other end of it, bearing your tray 
in triumph. On one side of the race 
course was a fence composed of racks 
and counters bearing the eats from 
which you grabbed the component par- 
ticles of your luncheon; on the other a 
nice brass railing, within which were 
assembled the tables at which the racers 
eventually sat down to feed after the 
fatigues and ardors of the chase. The 
first rack encountered bore stacks of 
trays, cutlery and napkins. Then came, 
in due order, the various articles ot 
provender from soup to nuts, with the 
coffee boilers and water fountains as 
the distant and glorious goal. But be- 
fore you escaped to your table, you must 
pass the checker, who, with calculating 
but lightning-like glance, took in the 
contents of your tray, and dropped upon 
it a check for the amount of your in- 
debtedness. You were then at liberty 
to sit—provided you could find a place 

end eat, and pay and go your way. 

When they first came around, the 
cafeterias made a hit with me. My in- 
nate flair for the new and novel lent 


them an irresistible seduction, But m 
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a comparatively short time my fickle 
Not having been gradu- 
ated from the football field, I found 
that I was at a disadvantage in the great 


fancy Vee red. 


noonday free-for-all. Several harrow- 
ing mishaps involving more or less com- 
plete déhac les, from which I emerged 
looking rather like a walking advertise- 
ment for a salad and mixed pickle fac- 
tory, had a salutary effect in curbing 
my passion for waiting on myself. And 
the upshot was that eventually I went 
back to Ganymede and Tlebe, choosing 
them as the lesser of two evils and re- 
solving to exercise my soul in patience 
and distribute my tips with an economy 
calculated to make them stretch to the 
last possible extreme. 

So | forswore the cafeterias and the 
excitements which they provided—until 
the walk-arounds evolved from them. I 
say until—but that is not quite correct. 
I scorned the walk-arounds when first 
But with 


the steadily rising cost of eats and the 


they made their appearance. 


sieadily declining standard of service in 
the regular restaurants and cafés, I was 
at length driven into them in the hope 
of decreasing the one and eliminating 
the other. Nowadays nearly every noon 
finds me following the beaten path that 
leads from tray rack to checker and gets 
me out at last with a gratuity in the 
way of a somewhat perfunctory smile 
from the cashier who, as she takes my 
change, recognizes me for a steady. 

\s | have said, the walk-arounds are 
making an awful hole in the regular 
restaurant business. At least in our 
town. They have almost driven them 
out, bag and baggage, from many Io- 
calities, sesding some into  bankruptey 
and others into new locations. It is 
all a question of cost to the consumer 
and here the walk-around has it on 
or, rather, puts it all over—the old-fash- 
ioned eating place. Of course, there is 
elvavs this question to be answered: 
Can vou stand the crowd that races at 
the walk-around and do you like the 
grub, If you are too sensitive to cere- 
momal and too fastidious of gustatory 
values to be able to descend to these 
levels, you must go elsewhere and pay 
If you are not, and haven't 


Personally | 


the price. 
the price, then vou won't. 
dislike the crowd and am none too fond 


of the grub, but the price settles it. 


And yet the grub might be a great 
deal worse. There are walk-arounds 
and walk-arounds. The good ones are 
rather good and the bad ones are awful. 
But as this rule is universal in its ap- 
plication and nothing can escape there- 
from, its implications need not  neces- 
sarily deter you. The thing is to search 
out the best one you can find and then 
try to be content with what it has to 
offer. 

That one which I frequent is, as I 
have more or less fondly endeavored to 
persuade myself, one of the very best. 
Not until after | had learned something 
of its history and management did 1 
decide to favor it with my distinguished 
And this I ran on quite by 
Meeting an old acquaintance 


Petronage, 
accident. 
one day, he said: 

“Did vou know Krank was married 2?” 

“What? Frank? Married? No, in- 
deed! Really ? And to whom?” 

“Well, you know the old boy had 
boarded over on the Kast Side for 
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years at one of the best boarding-houses 
in that part of town. It was run by 
two maiden sisters and they knew how 
The rooms were nice and the eats good. 
Frank tied up there years ago and nevet 
got away. And last month he married 
one of the old girls?” 

“The deuce! What on earth—?” 

“Well, it was this way. The old girls 
decided they could make more money 
y branched out. They had had a 
lot of experience in catering on a small 
scale and felt confident they could suc- 
So, experimen: 


if they 


ceed on a larger one. 
tally, they came down town and rented 
— street and put in a 


from the 


a room on G— 
walk-around. It was a go 
start. The grub was so much better 
than at most of those joints that people 
soon were walking blocks to make the 
place and inside of a year they couldn't 
take care of their business. Then they 
opened another one. It fared the same 
way. Then they opened a third, Now 
they have these three joints a-going and 
are simply grinding out the money hand- 
over fist. The other day a Jew offered 
those two foxy old girls $250,000 for 
their. three walk-arounds, with — the 
leases, furniture, name and good-will. 
Well, the furniture is the plainest kind 
and I reckon anybody could outtit the 
three places for a lot less than $10,000 
apiece. But the old girls simply would 
not listen to the proposition and turned 
It’s said that they are 
netting over $100,000 a 

money? Well, old Frank 
about it. He's had a lot of fun as he 
went along and as you are aware, like 


it down cold. 
year, clean 


hears all 


you and me, is getting to that part of 
the road where he is looking for a good 
home and no worries to speak of. One 
of the old girls had been ready to jump 
into the river for him for years. So 
he began saying a few sweet words to 
her—and the other day he married 
her?” 

I decided then to go around and sam- 
ple the old girls’ eats—in which now my 
old friend Frank had an interest. I 
found them away above the ordinary in 
quality and below it in price. So there 
I've been walking around most ever 
since. When I get tired of the one just 
‘round the corner from the office, I 
walk six blocks to one of the other 
ones. Everything is standardized in the 
three, but there are a few differences 
between ‘em and an occasional change 
whets the jaded appetite, as any repu- 
table specialist upon diseases of the di- 
gestive apparatus will inform you for a 
reasonable fee. 

The incidents above-narrated occurred 
someetwo years ago and since then ? 
have become a steady. And in that time 
I have collected enough material to 
write a book that would be a best-seller 
if only I had a chance to work into it 
all the interesting things that my ex 
reriences have involved. [ cannot un 
dertake even to begin such a process in 
the course of a brief sketch for the 
Mirror, so instead I will just set down 
what seems to me the most important 
fact that has made a dent in my con- 
sciousness. 

This is that those wise old girls that 
run the business are perfectly onto 
their job and don’t need any tips from 
They are getting the money 
and like every- 


anybody. 


and getting it in gobs 


body else that is doing it, they are play- 
ing the public for suckers and making 
‘com like it. How the walk-around has 
changed in the course of a few years! 
Prices have gone up, up, up, and serv 
ice standards haven't. The — slice of 
bread is twice as thin as it used to be 
and costs double as much. So does the 
slice of roast beef. The piece of pie 
has shrunk amazingly, but the tariff has 
jumped from:five cents to fifteen. And 
Meanwhile the 


steadily lessening 


so on all along the line. 
solid foods make a 
show and the frivolous ones keep mo- 
nopolizing more and more of the space. 

As you enter and gaze down to me 
half-mile post and into the hom«e 


stretch, you notice two spots where 
there is always a terrible congestion of 
trafic. These are respectively the salad 
and pastry counters. Here is where the 


money is made. And educating the pub- 


lic up to ‘em is the chief secret of suc- 
cess. It is astounding to how many 
people minute particles of a half-dozen 
different vegetables, smoth- 
ered with red, white and blue mayon- 
The en- 


fruits or 


naise, is an irresistible dainty. 
tranced gaze of the flapper—the flapper 
walk- 


is one of the devotees of the 


around—vravitates from the disembow- 
eled tomato stuffed with minced apple 
and festooned with whipped cream to 
the disembowcled apple — stuffed with 
minced tomato and floating in sauce 
piquante, and everything, and everybody 
must stop until she has gone through 
the agony of a choice—unless she de- 
cides to take both, which is not unusu- 
ally the case. There are twenty-seven 
different kinds of cake and twenty-eight 
of pie and a hundred and one of fancy 
pastries, and around them the crowd 


surees and buzzes like flies around mo- 
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Every Occasion 


FINE Sterlingware is ac- 


cepted by _ everyone, 

li everywhere, as the gift of 

surpassing charm and worth. ; 

H: Where the sentiment of the 
i 


donor is 
with a lifetime service, Ster- 


ling Silver has no equal. 


The Hess & Culberston col- 
‘ 

lection is one of recognized 

supremacy, both in variety 


of designs and in depend- 


able values presented. 
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NOW FOR 


THE FIRST TIME 


The Complete Writings of 


-BRANN, the ICONOCLAST 


The Man Who Made the 
World Blush For Shame 


Those who knew Brann, the Iconoclast—those tens of thousands 
who read his writings in the dim past—will hail this announcement 
with unbounded enthusiasm. For to them Brann needs no introduction. 
No one who has ever read a single paragraph of Brann's will ever forget 
his wizardy of words, his unflinching courage, his magic of expression. 
Heretofore only two small volumes of Brann's writings were available. 
Thousands clamored for them—and then wrote the publishers for more. 
Alas, che balance of Brann’s writings seemed lost. But recently the 
entire recorded writings of Brann, the Iconoclast, were uncovered in 
his old home at Waco, Texas. And now they have been placed in 
12 handsome volumes—3800 pages. Braun lives again! His flaming 


spirit will again startle the world! 


The Wizard of Words 


Brann was an_ Iconoclast—a constructive 
Iconoclast. He was a builder of homes—a 
builder of purity and_ righteousness. He 
fought and died for religion and truth and 
justice. Whatever seemed wrong to him he 
attacked. Whatever he thought would hurt 
the public interest he battered down. And 
his weapon was—words. With a_ boldness 
that outraged convention—with a_ simple, 
homely logic that struck terror into the hearts 
of frauds and fakes, Brann hurled his weapons 
—words. As Elbert Hubbard said, “ Brann 
took the English language by the tail and 
snapped its head off for his own delectation 
and the joy of the onlooker.” 


Reverently Loved and BRANN 
Fiercely Hated The Iconoclast 


7 While fiercely hated by those he attacked, Brann was reverently 
loved by a million plain people. Thousands journeyed to his grave, 
fn a driving rain, to pay him a last tribute. And at night still others 
came to his grave and defiled his tombstone with bullets. What was 
his strange power that drew thousands upon thousands to him—yet 
made mortal enemies of others? 


A Different, Startling Literature! 


Whatever your religion—whatever your ideas or ideals—whatever 
your position in life—you must know Brann, the Iconoclast. His 
writings are as different from others as pepper is different from sugar. 
If you are a Lawyer or Minister, Business Man or Writer, Public Speaker 
or Banker—if you are a lover of good literature—if you want to improve 
your talking and writing ability—if you want something that will make 

ou think deeply and sincerely—you must read Brann. ‘An Intellec- 
Cocktail’’_was the term early given to his_writings. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


For the first time, the complete writings of Brann, the Iconoclast, are now published. And you may have 
the entire set of 12 handsome volumes—3800 pages—for free examination in your own home. Read the 


volumes for five days—then return them if 





A HINT OF BRANN 


Imagine having 3800 pages of thoughts and 
writings from the pen of Brann! Mail 
the coupon now and examine the set. 


THE TEST OF A MAN 


“The place to take the true measure of a man is not the forum 
or the field, not the market place or the amen-corner, but 
at his own fireside. There he lays aside his mask and you 
may judge whether he’s imp or angel, king or cur, hero or 
humbue. I care not what the world says of him, whether it 
crown him with bays or pe!t him wich bad eggs; I care never 
a copper what his reputation or religion may be; if his babes 
dread his home-coming and his better half swallows her heart 
every time she has to ask him for a five dollar bill, he’s a fraud 
of the first water, even though he prays night and morn till 
he’s black in the face, and howls hallilujah till he shakes the 
eternal hills. But if his children rush to the front gate to 
greet him, and love’s own sunshine illumines the face of his 
wife when she hears his footfall, you may take it for granted 
that he’s true gold, for his home’s a heaven and the humbug 
never gets that near the great white Throne of God. I can 
forgive much in that fellow mortal who would rather make men 
swear than women weep; who would rather have the hate of 
the whole he-world than the contempt of his wife—who would 
rather call anger to the eyes of a King than fear to the face 
of a child,” 




















12 MASSIVE VOLUMES 


In these 12 beautiful volumes the fiery genius of Brann, the Iconoclast, lives again. Our printers 
tell us that not in years have they produced a set of books so handsome. They are altogether 
a fitting perpetuation of so unusual a writer as Brann. Each volume contains 320 pages, making 
a total of over 3800 pages in the set. Prinied in clear, readable type on Bangalore wove antique 
finish paper. Size of page 5'2 by 71!4'inches. The volumes are gold topped, silk banded, uni- 
formly bound in rich, green Flaenweave cloth, backs illuminated in gold stamp. 


ALL THE FIRE AND MAGIC OF BRANN’S PEN 


Never before have you had such a treat in store for you. Unless we are mistaken in the en- 
thusiasm of thousands who have written and spoken to us, we believe you will be richly rewarded 
for having read Brann’s writings. To improve your English—to be entertained—to start your 
brain thinking fast—to be thrilled—you will want to pick up a volume of Brann in every spare 
moment. 


A FEW OF THE THOUSANDS OF CHAPTER HEADINGS 


A Pilgrimage to Perdition The American Middle Man Driven to the Devil The Law of Love 
Mankind’s Mock-Modesty A Disgrace to Civilization The Seven Vials of Wrath A Prize Idiot of the Earth 




















Is Civilization a Sham ? Some Cheerful Liars Adam and Eve The Typical American Town 
Speaking of Gall From the Gods to the Gutter The Professional Reformer Glory of the New Garter 

A Sacred Leg Show The Children of Poverty Her Beautiful Eyes Seles ited ie Boodle 
Satan Loosed for a Season _— Balaam’s Ass The Locomotive Engineer ie pete os 
Potiphar’s Wife The Woman ThouGavestMe Fake Journalism The Deadly Parallel 

A Voice from the Grave Evolution or Revolution Rainbow Chasers ot 

The Mouth of Hell The Cat A Social Swim The Old Maids Auction 


you are not more pleased than you expected to be. If you 
decide to keep them, as you surely will, send only $1, then & 


$2 a month for a few months. #- 
A MILLION PEOPLE WILL REJOICE # FREE 
@ EXAMINATION 


BECAUSE OF THIS OFFER! 
COUPON 


This free examination offer was first made to a few people who had 
The BRANN PUBLISHERS 


read some of Brann’s writings. And they said, ‘*‘Wedo not need any free 
examination— we KNOW we want EVERYTHING Brann wrote.” 
But whether or not you are familiar with Brann’s writings, this 
free examination offer is open to anyonelwho is responsible. We 
believe a million people will rejoice that this offer was made. Inc 
e 
Dept. 173 130 East 25th Street 
New York City 
Gentlemen: — Send me the 12 volumes of 
Brann (Complete) prepaid. I will feither 


THE PRICE MUST GO UP! ra 
return the books in 5 days after I receive 


The first edition is limited. And the price was based y 
them or will send you the first payment of 


on figures received before the recent printers’ strike in 
New York. Even before the edition was off the press 

If you are interested in reading the works of $1, and then $2 a month until the, special intro- 
the most unique character in American liter- ductory price of $23 is paid. 


we were notified that the printer’s price would be 33% 
this the first edition will be sold ac the low price first o 
ature, mail the coupon NOW. Send no 
money examine the set free—pay on o 
NAME 2 cc ccc ccccccccceccccercccserersesceececoooee 


made. The next edition must, of course, cost more. o 





more than the original estimate. But in spite of 
easy terms if pleased. Write NOW. 

° Address .....+..- cece cceccecce ce cece ccc eceecceserceees 
The Brann Publishers, Inc. o 


City cece eda ab ee eh eebanen “seer eeheneneneneseneeoens 


Dept. 173 130 East 25th Street 
New York City y 2 QecupatlOn: ecseccccccrccecerecrcnsoseccsorcncconcecsecesecscee 








































inventor of the a-la-modé combination— 
and the morning stars of the restaurant 


lasses. There four kinds of ice 


creaits and two or three of ices, and 


are 


here there is another serried mass of business sang together and clapped 
buyers scrambling to get served. At their hands for joy. Pie alone costs 
the bread counter, however, or the meat fifteen cents at the walk-around. Ice 
and potato, there is never any great cream costs ten. . Pie a-la-modé costs 


twenty-five—and he, or she, who don’t 
take her’n or his’n a-la-modé is today 
distinctly not a-la-modé. Another of 
the new wrinkles is the addition of 
whipped cream to anything and every- 
thing. 


dificulty as being waited on. 

It is amazing the way these airy noth- 
ings that I have described run into 
money and the infinitesimal amount of 
pabulum that they provide. Nor are 
those who buy and consume them by 
any means only the flappers. 


A teaspoon of it costs a nickel, 
a tablespoon a dime, and a girl is kept 
busy ladling it out over everything. from 
roast beef to pretzels in order to satisfy 
the panting appetite of everybody to 
lick it up upon some excuse or other. 


You may 
lamp a middle-aged business man with 
his tray heaped with knick-knacks and 
kick-shaws « d the water running out 
of his mouth as he hastens to find a 
place where he can get outside of them. In this way the takings of the walk- 
around grow and grow. A few vears 
ago the average check that was cashed 
in one was for from twenty to twenty- 
One for fifty was a wonder. 
Sut now, beginning stenographers and 


Many an individual who would die be- 
fore he would enter an ordinary eat 
parlor and order, in plain English, of a 
waiter, such a bunch of viands as he five cents. 
here sorts out and assimilates, goes to 
it at the walk-around with delirious 
joy. His—or her—-nerve would 


bundle boys serenely stack up from six- 
even ty to seventy-five cents’ worth of airy 
never support the doing of sueh an in- 
the 
But in the new—why, it is as simple as 
tatting ! 


nothings on their trays and then, as thev 
pass out, from 
the confections and cigarettes which are 
massed on either flank of the cashier. 


sane thing in old-fashioned way indulge in a “chaser” 


It is all, or so IT think, symptomatic 
of the immoderate luxury pursuit which 
appears to bitten into the very 
vitals of present-day society and pene- 


The walk-around, whose motto 1s 
“Get the money,” has one admirable fea- 
ture which farther recommends it to all 
It sports no orches- 


have 
persons of taste. 
tra, victrola or pianola. The sound and 
fury of the embattled hosts that charge 
around it would drown out any music 
but that of a calliope and so the fre- 
quenters are spared any such infliction. 


trated to its remotest extremities. Mean- 
while it is making terrific inroads upon 
the pocketbook Cand also the digestion ) 
of the consumer, while the provider is 
reaping the profits. 

The other day | found myself seated 
the 
table with a fair young thing and her 


La el . . Yo 
here is, however, a species of intermez- 


inside the walk-around — at same 20 rendered with more or less contin- 


uosity that always makes a hit. That is 
town on a 
the 


down when some victorious bearer of a loaded 
aay in the attempt to negotiate the 
steep stairway that leads to the mezza- 
nine floor, makes a misstep and comes 


companion, evidently 


shopping tour. Removing dishes 
which composed her luncheon trom her 
tray she disposed them before her with 
a world-weary air and then said to an jurtling down in a magnificent crescen- 
do of crockery and comestibles. It is a 
sight-and a sound that never palls upon 
the regular clientéle and of a_particu- 
larly pleasing effect upon the casual vis- 

“Well, you know, I was late getting jtor. It is not the program, 
started this morning didn't put if you don’t get it you have a right 
take time to eat any breakfast. | just 4, the management no 


took a sip of coffee and then flew. And excuse for not discounting 


equally fair companion: 
“My dear, I the 
headache! Simply splitting!” 
“Whatever is the matter?” 


have most terriffic 


down on 


and so | 
complain and 


legitimate 


now my head is splitting, simply split- \our check. As for me, veteran that I 
ting. So I'm going to cat a very light am, | own that it still produces a cer- 


lunch, something that is very hight, for tain thrill that | get nowhere else, that 


I really don't want a thing. this, perhaps, is one of the greatest 
llere is what she had selected : allures of these places. 
Item:—one large dish of fancy salad, efoofeete 
composed of the Lord knows what and : 
It was the usual type of holiday 


/ what not and smothered with mayon- ; . 1 
, » . : train—very slow if not very sure. 1¢ 
naise of a lovely pink complexion. Item: 


itl passengers grew more and more impa- 
with 


tient and when the train once more halt- 
ed at a station a couple of youthful 
heads were thrust out of adjacent win- 
dows and a voice exclaimed ecstatically, 
“Come on, Jack, let’s get out and pick a 
few flowers.” “Put that head in,” said 
the harassed guard as he passed. “There 
with this erray of indigestibles and the aint no flowers ‘ere. “That's all right, 

srohable amount of the doctor's bill Was the cheerful reply “I’ve got a pack- 


iv = ° - m ” 
When the fracas was over. et of seeds in my pocket. 


layer cake 
one sour pickle. 


—one large piece of 
thick frosting. Item :- 
Item:—-one dish of preserved figs with 
at pyramid of whipped cream superim- 
posed thereupon. 

In my mind’s eve 1 figured to myself 
the condition of the fair one’s physical 
Organization after she had gotten away 


eels 
A yery old man was accosted in the 
village street by a stranger, who said: 
“Excuse me, but you must be a great 
age?” “Yes,” responded the old gentle- 


One of the favorite comestibles of the 
walk-arounders is pie a-la-mode. Who 
At any rate 
it Was an epochal event. In the dead 
old time, had 
either pie or ice cream for dessert at 


discovered pie A-la-modé ? 


days of anybody who 





man, “I be gettin’ on for ninety-five.” 
“And have you lived here all your life?” 
“No, not yet,” 


luncheon was wont to smack their lips. 
And either it would seem should suffice 
any normal being. But along came tne 


asked the stranger. was 


the reply. 
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When you restrained the ranter and the 
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Some Sonnets | 
By Elmer Chubb, LL.D., Ph. D 
I 
TO JOHN D,. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
Devoted offshoot of a worthy sire, 
When I consider how from boyhood’s 


days 

You have pursued your duty and the 
ways 

Of virtue, free from wine and low de- 
sire; 

And now in manhood’s — prime, still 
climbing higher, 

You would unite the churches, and 


upraise 

The Christian state; my heart is filled 
with praise 

Like to a vessel filled with holy fire. 

Strong sons of God: Your father, like- 
wise you 

Who cleaned the land up of the rum 
saloon, 

And now devote your carnings, that 
even soon 

Sin, unbelief may vanish from our view, 

And law and order sing in perfect 
tune— 

This tribute take from me for that you 
do. 

II 
TO WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


Behold! What God has joined let no 
man rend 
Asunder, it is written. Even though 
With zeal you fought the Oil King long 
ago, 
Now you are joined in duty friend to 
friend, 
And voice of you is raised, and does 
not end 

Its admonition to the base and low 

‘To come before the mercy seat and bow, 

And ways, of darkness duly 
mend; 

Whilst he who was your foe, as you 
were his, 

forth the needful gold to arm 
your creed 

‘Of rulership of churches, sowing seed 

Of moral dominance and righteousness. 

So is the will of heaven for us freed 


crooked 


Pours 


Our country to redeem and richly bless. 
Il] 

TO GOVERNOR EDIVARDS 

What Prince of Evil fires your courage, 
who 

Scoff at our constitution, laws and eke 

Would put your will instead of them 
who seek 

Indulgence for the mob of maddening 
brew. 

Have not the people spoken? And would 
you 

Throw 
or make weak? 

Or turn their lusts 
Greek, 

Who perished when St. Paul made all 
things new? 

The sin be on your hands if you persist 

Our curses even 


down what they have builded 


toward the pagan 


In this unholy work ! 
Fall on your head, unwept and unfor- 
given. 
Before divine wrath overtakes you, list! 
You shall have hate of men and scourge 
of heaven! 
IV 


TO AL MITCHELL PALMER 


red, 


253 


And proved that license is not liberty, 
Your countrymen gave faith to you in 


fee, 

And placed the laurel wreath upon your 
head. 

Brave heart and lofty mind which 


quickly sped 
Toward our country’s honor, harmony. 
But when a stronger law, and fealty 


To make it stronger were in need, you 
fled 

Behind the vain excuses that the law 

Proposed went farther than the Consti- 
tution 

Gave warrant for. Oh, what a prosti- 
tution 


Of patriotism! Now the veil we draw 
Across your face till history’s restitution 
Shall make us see it, as we lately saw! 


ae a a 


Letters from the People 
Mr. Lawson Purdy Sets Us Right 


New York City, March 17, 1920. 
Lditor ef Reedy’s Mirror: 


Your editorial on stock dividends 
stirred me up. | have not seen the 
opinion of the dissenting judges, but 


am sure it must be legalistic rather than 
economic. | not 
with the power of Congress. It has am 
ple power to do a lot of things wosse 
than calling that a “dividend” which is 
really giving me 
my red chip. 

I am wondering whether you really 


am now concerned 


Mve white chips for 


meant what you said and take the risk . 


of giving illustration, which 
probably you know just as well as I. 


incorporated a 


you an 


Twenty years ago | 
company to hold certain real estate then 
owned by three persons in common, For 
various reasons I thought it wise to 
have a small nominal capital stock. If 
the capital stock were large we might 
have reduced slightly the tax to be paid 
to the state for the privilege of doing 
business as a corporation, but as the 
tax is computed on the basis of divi- 
dends, if they are over 6 per cent, it 
was simpler to small capital 
stock. We were pay full tax 
but did not Pave bother with appraisals. 

The property was worth about $270,- 
000 and the corporation has a_ capital 
stock of $2,700,—270 shares, $10 each. We 
regarded the worth $1,000 
each. Today the property is worth about 
the same. We pay dividends regularly 
of 100 per cent every three months, or 
400 per cent a year. 

Suppose, for convenience of division, 
the value to $1 a 
person have ten 


have a 
sure to 


shares as 


we reduced par 


share, each would 
times as many shares, worth $100 each. 
This would not be a stock dividend. 
Suppose we the capital 
stock to $27,000 and issued new. stock 
ten for one to each stockholder. That 
would be a stock dividend of 900 per 
cent. The new shares would have value, 
but no stockholder would have a cent’s 
worth more than before. Instead of pay- 
ing 400 per cent a year we would pay 


increased 


40 per cent. 

It may be true that under Federal in- 
come tax a large individual capital stock 
is better than a small one, but if so, 
the fault is with Congress, which thinks 


five white chips are worth more than 


one red one. 


LAWSON Purpy. 
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Save Money on Your 
Long Distance Calls 


VERY DAY, thousands of long-distance 
calls are made by patrons who wish to 
talk to ANYONE at a distant telephone. 
Many times these are calls for business 
houses; many times they are for residences. 


THESE are ‘‘station-to-station”’ calls. 


“STATION-TO-STATION”’ calls are com- 
pleted more quickly and at less expense 
than where it is necessary for the Telephone 
Company to locate a particular person, 
and therefore the rate to the patron is 
lower. 


MANY subscribers are taking advantage of 
this speedy and less expensive service and 
many others, by studying their require- 
ments, can save money by using it. 


YOU, undoubtedly, have occasions when all 
you really need is to talk to ANYONE who 
may be at a certain place of business or at 
a certain residence. 


STUDY your requirements, and whenever 
possible use ‘‘station-to-station’’ service. 
The rate for this service is about 20°, lower 
than the ‘‘person-to-person’’ service. 


To place a ‘‘station-to-station”’ call reach the 
long-distance operator in the usual way and 
say —‘‘I wish to talk to ANYONE at Main 
678, Chicago,’’ or—if you don’t know the 
telephone number, say-—‘‘I wish to talk to 
ANYONE at James Smith’s residence on ‘A’ 
Street, Chicago.’’ 


WHEN YOU DO THIS YOU WILL SAVE 
TIME AND MONEY 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 








































The Fussy-Wussies 

Fairhope, Ala., March 18th, 1920. 
Iiditor of Reedys Mirror: 

Liberal writers attribute the present 
tomfoolery of man hunting, chasing 
radicals and restrictions of human 
rights generally as due to popular hys- 
teria induced by nervous. tension of 
the war times. It seems to me this 
analysis is not correct. It touches the 
surface phenomena only. The canse 
is deeper. 

We have always with us in this coun- 
try a large contingent of more or less 
cranky and fanatical characters inca- 
pable of clear and sustained thinking 
bevond a narrow path, to whom noth- 
ing will do for the world that does not 
agree with their own small notions, 
Their activity is largely the result of 
that comparatively great freedom here 
which is so often mistaken for the lib- 
erty to do unto” others anything you 
will, if you can. Under ordinary tran- 
quil conditions this element is largely, 
Ahough never wholly, suppressed by the 
more rational and steady-going part of 
the population. But during the war the 
energies of-the latter were otherwise 
employed and the cranks and _ fussy- 
Wussies allowed to have their run; in 
fact, were made use of wherever pos- 
sible, and thus they got a good start 
on themselves. After the war the 
people, tired and apathetic to a degree, 
found new problems to busy their minds 
with, and the busvbodies were still left 
without the usual restraint. This, 1 
think, comes nearer to a psychological 
explanation of the extraordinary and 
ludicrous performances we have lately 
witnessed and which are still going on, 
though with less trumpeting. Just as 
soon as intelligent and rational people 
rouse themselves to normal activity the 
disorders wil be speedily suppressed. 

S. TipeMAN 
efecto 
“Yea, a Daniel” 
Denver, Colo., March 20th, 1920. 
[editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

\ reply to all of Mr. Keifer’s “De- 
fense of Interest” (Muirror, March 11), 
would take too long, but there are two 
statements that ought not to go unchal- 
lenged. 

(1) “Whether interest is right or 
wrong has nothing whatever to do with 
money, for interest is seldom paid for 
the use of money, but for use of capi 
fal.” 

This is a theoretical technical distine- 

tion that, practically, is not a difference 
at all. Whatever money, or capital, or 
interest ought to be, or, technically 
speaking, are, the fact is that the gov- 
ernment at Washington made money 
capital when it chartered the natronal 
banks and thereby arranged it so that 
the “medium of exchange” could reach 
‘the people only by going through the 
bankers’ toll gate---in other words, by 
being borrowed and having interest paid 
on it. 

In view of these facts the financiers 
do not agree with Mr. Kiefer’s state 
ment (2nd) that “there’s more impor 
tent business than debating the money 
question ;" and for just once, [ side with 
the financiers, with this difference: The 
debate on the money question is so jm- 
portant to them that they have give? 
millions to stifle it. (1 encourage 1) 
\ fact like that would seem important 
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but an ordinary single taxer 


eves on the ground as the 


lord made it, to the 
(I thought I had seen 


exclusion of all 
dern inges, 


reason to expect better things of our 
Daniel, but alas for human hopes.) Te 
never sees that, while it is true that land 
is the treasure house from which all 
wealth comes and while there was a 
primitive time in which labor was the 
key to that storehouse, it is not so 
since modern machinery came in. The 
Banking Act is the 


Federal Reserve 


neatest key vet; probably no better will 
eyer be made. CELIA BALDWIN. 
oteete 
e-¢ 
A State Religion 
los Angeles, Cal., March 19th. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 


Answering Elmer Chubb, LLD., Ph.D. : 
cannot be put in the 
The 


hands of the 


the government 


hands of one man. government 


is not in the President ; 
rather in Congress and the legisTatures. 


Mr, Chub} 


His suggestion 


ymust be a monarchist. 
cannot be considered 
because any proposal to connect Chris- 
illegal 


shall 


tianity with our government is 


and highly improper. “Congress 


make no law” concerning religion. 
Mr. C. 
ficial should find all his rules of action 


No one 


ever produced the slightest evidence that 


wrongly assumes that an of- 


] 


in “the inspired word of God.” 
the Bille is the word ot God. 
Reference to God cannot be found in 
our C. 

é 


sight; the matter was deliberately voted 


mnstitution. This was not by over- 


out. The result has been the eood of 


all churches. ‘lo make the Bible our 
rule of law would be a revolution. 

Any attmpt to form = a_ theocracy 
would cause confusion and strife of 
creeds 

Mr. Chubb will not debate this miat- 
ter. All Ins kind depend on suggestion 


and repetition to carry their point. 
C.F. Hoenn, 


oforge 
Lions in the Path 
Kditor of Reedy's Mirror: 
A long line of Irish ancestors, most 


of whom “agin the Govern- 


probably 
mint,’ has inoculated me with that 
hatred of suppression in any form that 
ow inakes me lend willing ear to the 


“Forty -cighters.” 
But I cannot help remarking that with 
ll their fine talk, borrowed mostly from 


the Socialists (where even Roosevelt 


when the Progressives needed a 


there is little said about the 


went 


hees tor 


success in the political field, 
except as an “also ran.’ 

much a loosing 
first of the 
“Peerless” Bryan, and 
fearless Debs; not that I 
that 1 


Not th it | mind so 
ight, for | am a veteran, 
battles for the 
later f r the 
love * my want 


ileals less, but 


more. Of 


some things here and now 
Course, as Debs puts it, “it is better to 
vote for what you want even if you 


don’t get it than to vote for what you 
don’t want and get plenty of it;” and 
so 1 would vote for progress anyway. 
But that is not the hind of recruits you 
Want. You want a whole-hearted belief 
M success, and work that will count at 
the polls. And you want to show that 
there Is a chance of success. Show how 
you will overcome the handicap of the 
ack of a daily press, and the lack of a 
fat campaign fund—and last but not 
east, Repuliticans and Democrats ‘“un- 
countine” Vour yotes. 


GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
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Who Wrote “The Three Guardsmen?’ 


By Brander Matthews 


From The New York Times Review of Books 


Alexandre Dumas et Auguste Maquet, Par 


Gustave Simon. Documents inédits, portraits 
et facsimilés. Paris: George Cres et Cie, 1919. 


Three frances and a half. 204 pp. 
LEXANDER DUMAS 


first fame in France as a play- 


won his 


wright; he was a yaliant leader 


of the Romanticist Revolt, his “Henri 


Lil’ was produced at the Théatre Fran- 
cais a full year before the trumpet of 
the hollow walls of 


“Hernani’ caused 


Classicism to fall with a crash. “tlenri 
IL” withstood the ordeal of fire before 
the footlights in 1829; and Dumas wrote 
many more plays in the following forty 
years. Tle died in 1870, just half a cen- 
tury ago, in the dark days of French 


defeat after Sédan and the = siege of 


Paris. His dramatic works fill twenty- 
five volumes in the convenient edition of 


Calmann-Levy. He had the untiring 
industry and the inexhaustible fecundity 
of Lope de Vega. He must be classitied 
as a playwright of marvelous dexterity 


rather than as a great dramatist; but 
he was a born playmaker with an in 
stinctive understanding of story and sit- 
uation, with an extraordinary deftness 
of execution and an intuitive feliciiv of 
craftsmanship which is ever the delight 
of those who seek to spy out the secrets 


of the stage. He was a master play- 
wright even if we feel that the filial piety 
of his son oyverpraised him, when it de 
“the 


modern drama,” unrivalled in “tragedy, 


clared him to be master of the 
historical drama, the drama of manners 
and the comedy of anecdote.” 

But comparatively few of the plays of 
Dumas, many as they were and varied 
in theme and in method, ever es-tab- 
lished themselves solidly in the theatres 
ot other countries than France, and even 
in France they are now fading into in- 
The 


mas, the playmaker, has paled before the 


nocuous desuetude. fame of Du 
the fame of Dumas, the story teller; and 
France Dumas is known not 
IIT,” but as 
Guardsmen” 
And it is not 
a little curious that, althoueh these e 

still 


more highly esteemed 


outside of 
as the 
the author of the 
and of “Monte Cristo.” 


author of “Henry 


*Three 


trancing tales are widely read in 


France, they arc 


by critics writing Tnelish than they 
are by critics writing French. To the 
French themselves Dumas is not an im 


portant novelist; to the English he is, 


if we 
Thackeray, in his Roundabout 
“On a Peal of Bells,” of Stevenson in 
his “Gossip on a Novel of 
and of Andrew Lane in the ilhiminatine 


may accept the testimony of 


Paper 
Dumas,” 


paper which he set in the forefront of 
his “Little Essays.” 


Now comes into court M. Gustave 
Simon with the bold assertion that Du 
mas was not the real author of “The 
Three Guardsmen” and two sequels. 


\ccording to M. Simon, the real author 
of this 
Maquet, and all that M. Simon is willing 


series of stories was Auguste 


to credit Dumas with is an editing and 
an amplification of the original manu- 
scripts of Maquet. The accusation is not 


new; and the plagiarisms and borrow- 


ings and 


Dumas have been denounced by Mire- 


concealed collaborations of 
court, whose malignant gossip was after- 
ward accepted as gospel by Percy Fitz- 
gerald in his misbegotten biography of 
Dumas. But M. Simon stands on securer 
ground than any of his predecessors. He 
has been supplied with documents of all 
Maquet. 
to make out a far 


sorts by one of the heirs of 
He is thus enabled 
better case than was possible for any 


of his predecessors. And it is to be 


noted in his favor that, while he is 
ardently pleading the cause of Maquet, 
he does not find it necessary to vilify 


Dumas. 

Before considering the new evidence 
now offered by M. Simon it is only fair 
to admit that 
court with clean hands. 


Dumas does not come into 
He was a self- 
confessed plagiarist, unblushingly help- 
ing himself with both hands to anything 
that took lis that he 


turn to where he 


fancy or could 


account, no matter 
happened on it, in’ French or in any 


French translation from any foreign 


tongue. He had no hesitation in ac- 
knowledging his “sources,” as — the 
Shakespearean scholars term them; in- 
deed, when he was talking cbout him- 
self, which was a favorite employment 
of his pen, he delighted in telling where 
he had that 


which he and 


found this or situation, 
had bettered. 


lle made no secret of any of his literary 


iY rrow ed 


depradations ; he saw no reason why he 
should not be perfectly frank. He used 
“T do not steal 
put his single name to plays which he 


had 


mained 


to say, I conquer!” He 


written with collaborators who re- 


unavowed. But then on occa- 


sion—perhaps to evade the host of cred- 
itors by whom he was ever encompassed 
about—he did not sign plays in which 
he was a collaborator, and forty vears 


ago, When | was engaged on the chap 


ter on him in my “French Dramatists 
of the Nineteenth Century,” [| tracked 
down four or five pieces of which he 


was indubitably part author, which he 


did not sien, and which for some reason 


have not even yet been included in his 


What 


which he had not 


dramatic works. is more heinous, 


he signed books of 


written a word—volumes of travel in 


countries which he had never. visited. 


These facts are more or less notorious, 


and they may tend to lead many readers 
of M.Simon’s requisitory to accept his 
sweeping denial of Dumas’ authorship 
of the series of romances by which his 
reputation is now most solidly — but- 
tressed. 

Perhaps it may be well also to note 
that August 


sible personality. 


Maquet was not a negli- 
Ile was a trained his 


torical investigator. [le-wrote alone a 


certain number of novels and plays, 


from one of which, the “Chateau de 
Charles 
“White Lies,’ 


“Maison du 


Gsrautier,” Reade derived the 


plot of his while from 


another, the Paigneur, 


comes the incident of the fatal bedstead, 


the top of which can be screwed down 
to smother the unfortunate traveler whe 
happens to be sleeping in it—an incident 
borrowed long ago by Wilkie Collins in 
a short called “A Terrible 
Nicht,” and utilized more recently and 
more effectively by Mr. Joseph Conrad 
Maquet was 


story 


in one of his briefer tales. 
ingenious, inventive and skillful, and he 
held in high 
that 

elected him President of the Society of 


was such esteem by his 


follow craftsmen they repeatedly 
Dramatic Authors and Composers, per- 
haps the most dignified, as it is the 
most powerful trade union in the 
world. 

Now let us see what the evidence is 
that M. Gustave Simon had to produce, 
fifty vears after the death of Dumas 
and — thirty after the death of 


Maquet. The documents printed—letters, 


years 


pleadings in court, fragments of original 


\!SS.—establish bevond question the 
joint authorship of the several series of 
novels to which Dumas put only his own 
lame, Ma- 


quet had had in their composition. But 


ignoring the share which 
this was already well known, and it had 
heen declared again and again by Du 
mas himself, most emphatically, in the 
1845 
to the Society of Authors, in answer to 


open letter which he addressed in 
the malicious assault of Mirecourt. This 
letter M. Simon prints in full, and he 
also records that Mirecourt (whose real 
name was Jacquot) was condemned to a 
fortnight’s imprisonment for libel. 
There are many different methods of 


collaboration, depending always upon 
the respective qualities and the varying 
character of the two partners. From 
Maquet’s statements and from the many 
notes of Dumas to Maquet, now for the 
difficult 


method adopted in the 


first time published, it is not 
to declare the 
joint composition of these general series 
them 


of stories. the other of 
talked it 


and 


One or 
found a subject; they 
Maquet made 
out a plan; 

from time to time; Maquet drafted the 


over $ 
researches worked 


Dumas made. suggestions 
story, and Dumas rewrote it, modifying 
The MSS. always went 


handwriting of 


it as he did so. 
to the printer in the 
Dumas, but on occasion, when there was 
a sudden emergency, or when one of the 
daily installments was mislaid, Maquet 
provided the MSS. 

This had not method at 


the beginning of their partnership. M. 


been their 
Simon prints (p. 25) a note of Maquet’s 
to the effect that his attempt at 
writing, called “Le 


Was a 


first 
novel which he 
which 


taken = by 


Ronhomme Burat,” and 


volume story, was 


four 


single 
Dumas and rewritten in volumes 
under the title of the “Chevalier 
Vilarmental.’” But the D’Artagnan, 
Monte Cristo, Chicot, Cagilastro serials 
were not written in this fashion; they 
were plotted by both of the collaborators 
as M. 


letters 


ii) intimate conversation, Simon 


proves by printing the which 


Dumas was constantly sending to Ma 
cuet making appointments for long con- 
sultations. 

M. Simon does not seem to see it, but 
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amassed to prove that Dumas and 
Maquet were joint authors of “The 
Three Guardsmen” is directly contrary 
tc his contention that Maquet is to be 
accepted if not as its sole author at least 
as its chief author. M. Simon's own 


words (p. 200) are, “here is the proof 


that the ‘Three Guardsmen’ was con- 
ceived, planned and written by Auguste 
Maquet.” The “proof” consists of the 
statement by Magquet himself that he 
was the writer of the earlier part of 
the story. But this statement, made in 
a letter to Paul Lacroix (p. 200), is not 


quite in accord with other statements of 


all this evidence which he has here 
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his that he and Dumas had planned the 
work together. \hat seems to be clear 
is, first, that Maquet happened on the 
‘Memoirs of D’Artagnan” and that he 


siw at once the possibility of making 


out cf it an elaborate historical ro- 
mance; second, that Maquet may have 


started the story before consulting Du- 
mas; third, that the story as it. stands 
was planned by both, drafted by Maquet 
and rewritten by Dumas. 

M. Simon holds that this rewriting by 
Dumas did not amount to much more 
than the copying of what Maquet had 
written; and he supports this by print- 
ing in parallel columns a long passage 


men” from Maquet’s manuscript (which 
chanced to return to his possession ) and 


from Dumas’ printed 


identical. This is true enough 
are not quite identical, and the changes 


improvements 
to his unerring 
sense of effect. M. Simon sees Dumas 
only as a corrector 
quet’s manuscript, and therefore he in- 
sists that Matjuet is the real author. 
Now, anybody who has had any per- 
sonal experience in collaboration knows 
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that the testimony of the manuscript js 
absolutely valueless as a test of author. 
ship. The best things in the parts of 
a book written by one of the collab. 
orators may have been suggested by the 
other. In fact, if the collaboration has 
been truly a chemical union and not a 
pure mechanical mixture, the partners 
themselves are often uncertain which of 
them it was who deserves the credit for 
any particular point. It is known that 
in the Erekmann-Chatrian stories one 
of the partners did the inventing and 
the plotting and the other did the actual 
writing. It is believed that in the novels 
of Walter Besant and James Rice—of 
which “Ready-Money Mortiboy” was the 
first—all the writing was done by Be- 
sant. 

As it happens, the present reviewer 
has been a collaborator at least half a 
dozen times, and he has edited books 
and written, both stories and plays in 
association with one or another of his 
friends. He can recall the composition 
of a little tale called “One = Story Is 
Good Until Another Is Told,” in which 
a rather complicated series of situations 
is narrated from two antagonistic points 
of view. This series of situations was 
carefully worked out by him in consul- 
tation with his associate, the late 
George Hl. Jessop. Then he wrote the 
first of the two narratives and Jessop 
wrote the second. But since the inven. 
tion, the plotting and the characters 
had been devised by both of them, work- 
ing together, he was no more the 
“author” of the first part than Jessop 
was of the second. So in the Dumas- 
Maquet “Three Guardsmen,” Dumas 
may have been, and probably was, re- 
sponsible for many of the best things 
in the manuscript which survives in 
Maquet's handwriting. So it is that the 
evidence upon which M. Simon lays the 
most stress must be ruled out. 

Nevertheless, the result of the reading 
of M. Simon's little volume is to raise 
the opinion in which the present re- 
viewer had previously held Maquet’s 
share in the Dumas stories. As Maquet 
had found the “Memoirs of d’Artag- 
nan,” and had perhaps begun _ the 
“Three Guardsmen” before — joining 
with Dumas to continue it, so Dumas 
liad begun “Monte Cristo” before tak- 
ing Maquet into partnership, and we 
have now a statement of Maquet’s i- 
forming us as to the vital improvements 
suggested by him when Dumas took him 
into confidence—suggestions which Du- 
mas immediately accepted, perceiving at 
once their value. It is thus evident that 
Maquet was more than a mere assistant; 
he was an associate on almost equal 
terms; he was a full partner—even if his 
rame was not included in the firm. 


With M. Simon's book before him, 
Thackeray would not have dismissed 
Maguet- whom he does not name—quite 
as cavalierly as he does in the “Round- 
about Paper” entitled “On a Peal o 
Bells :” : 

They say thet all the works bearing 
Dumas’ name are not written by him. 
Well? Does not the chief cook have 
aides under him? Did not Rubens 
pupils paint on his canvases ? Had not 
Lawrence assistants for his _ back: 
grounds? For myself, being also du 
méticr, 1 confess | would often like 
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have a competent, respectable and rapid 
cerk for the business part of my novels, 
and on his arrival at 11 o’clock would 
ae ORY. please, the 
archbishop must die this morning in 
about five Turn to the article 
‘Dropsy’ (or what you will) in the en- 
cyclopedia. Take care there are no med- 
ical blunders in his death. Group his 
daughters, and chaplains 
round hint, In Wales’ ‘London’ letter B, 
third shelf, you will find an account of 
Lambeth and some points of the place. 
Color in with local coloring. The daugh- 
ter will come down and speak to her 
lover in his wherry at Lambeth Stairs,” 
&e. Jones (an intelligent young man) 
examines the medical, historical, topo- 
graphical books necessary; his chief 
points out to him in Jeremy Taylor (fol. 
London, MDCLV.) a few remarks such 
as might befit a dear old archbishop de- 
parting this life. When I come back to 
dress for dinner the archbishop is dead 
on my table in five pages, medicine, to- 
pography, theology all right and Jones 
has gone home to his family some hours. 
Sir Christopher is the architect of St. 
Paul's. He has not laid the stones or 
carried up the mortar. There is a great 
deal of carpenter’s and joiner’s work 
in novels which surely a smart profes- 
sional hand might supply. 

Maquet smart professional 
hand,” no doubt; but we can now see 
that he was much more than that; he 
was a trusted assistant in the office of 
the architect, an assistant who was held 
competent to mass plans and to design 
elevations. To admit this is not to deny 
that Dumas himself was the man of 
gift, the Sir Christopher 
Vren, to whom we must always credit 
St. Paul's. It is ever the monument of 
Alexander the Great that we see when 
we look around in “The Three Guards- 
men,” and “Monte Cristo,” and the rest 
of them. 


Jones, if you 


pages. 


physicians 


Was a 


far greater 


*o% ee? 
ehhh? 


Books of the Day 
By Lillian Cassels 


“Snow,” a four-act play written by 
Stanislaw Przybyszewski (English ver- 
sion by O. I. Theis), is a powerful if 
somewhat over-naturalistic piece of an- 
alvtic writing, 

The torment of longing for some- 
thing no one of the characters can have 
is the theme of the play. There are 
two broth- 
ers, the wife of one, and another woman. 
These four are shut in a Polish castle 
while the country is wrapped in a snow 
storm of And 
the madness with which they proceed to 
wreck their lives—wholly without cause 
or reason, other than the wild reasons 
that spring to exotic life in souls un- 


but four of these characters 


terrible severity. 


der the stress of some such unnatural 
fivironment—is powerfully pictured by 
the author, 

lhe story is 
Savage realism, 


half-symbolism, half 
It is of such wondrous- 
ly delicate delineation, such clear inten- 
sity of understanding, its charm is be- 
yond But the tragedy it 
Wraps around the lives of its people is 


question, 


fantastic and visionary—a tragedy of 
Maginings and of grotesque unnatural- 
hess; of groping for something beyond 
attainment bevond reasonable de- 
Sire, and of ruthless blindness to the 


and 
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beauty that lay close at hand dying for 
want of recognition. 

The intensity of the Polish tempera- 
ment is strikingly portrayed in this work 
of one of Poland’s foremost writers. 
As a play, it shines brilliantly, and of- 
splendid opportunities for emo- 

interpretation. (Nicholas L. 


fers 
tional 
Brown.) 


ote 

Under the California redwoods—the 
oldest living things in the world today 
—Mary Austen has been' sitting dream- 
ing of life’as it might De, taken back 
to a day when the intricacies of civ- 
ilization were unknown. 

The novel which her dreams 
builded, “Outland,” peoples the 
with a race of woodfolk of eerfe pow- 
They have 
sim- 


have 
forest 


ers and charming qualities. 
a social organization of novel 
plicity; they live so close to the soul 
of things they need no law other than 
the universal which demands 
righteousnes and justice, and this law 
they understand and obey, without much 


They are mythical yet real, 


law 


leadership. 
they are the spirits of the rain, the wind, 
the forest streams, the mist and the wa- 
terfall and the ocean spray and the sun- 
shine. 

Mona, a young woman who is de- 
sired in marriage by F/erman, a young 
professor of sociology, “because,” he 
tells her, “they are both far and away 
above the disturbance of passion inci- 
dental to temperamental matings, and 
therefore such a marriage will leave her 
free to her desired occupation of mak- 
ing books,” feels a rebellious dissatisfac- 
tion with Herman’s form of wooing. 

“With all this understanding,” she 
tells herself, “Herman has the academic 
notion literature can be produced by 
taking pains instead of having them.” 

Mona wanders into the redwood for- 
est and because of her keen vision she 
sees the outliers—usually invisible to 
civilized folks. She is captured and kept 
with them through a season of natural 
living. J/erman in seeking her is like- 
wise captured, and together the young 
people learn many things their studies of 
sociology have failed to teach them. 

It is an alluring, teasing, tantalizing 
sort of book, making one wish there 
could be redwoods everywhere—if red- 
woods instill such charming fancies into 
the minds of people who wander be- 
(Boni and Liveright.) 


neath them. 


ote 
° 


Jack London, literary go-devil of the 
West Southwest 
speaks livingly 
stories published under the title “On 
the Makaloa Mat.” In these there are 
pictured a diversity of phases of Ha- 
waiian life. 

“When Alice Told Her Soul” is a de- 
lightful satire on religion as it is made 
slbel lh Yo, one- 
fourth one-fourth Scotch, 
one-fourth one-fourth Chi- 
nese, London compares with Billy Sun- 
day, all to the derogation of the 
amiable Billy; for he said “the Pentacos- 
tal fire Abel Ah Yo flamed forth was 
hotter and more variegated than could 


seas, 


and the 
through 


Coast 


seven short 


by the revivalist. 
Portuguese, 
Hlawaiian, 


any one of the four races in him alone 
have flamed forth.” 

Alice had been mistress, during fifty 
years preceding -tbel’s revival meet- 
ings, of certain revels where wine flowed 
freely, Aula girls danced the same way, 
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and woozled tongues inclined to follow 
suit. 
about town that Alice was tremDdling on 
the verge of revival 
meetings became suddenly popular with 
and fashion; and during the 
weeks when Abel wrestled with Alice’s 
innate sense of honor for possession of 
her soul, men joked hollowly with each 
other as to Alice’s chances of salva- 
tion. But Alice, a rock of discretion un- 
til she met the wily Abel, yielded at last 
to his power; and the story races along, 
sweeping conventions before it in Lon- 


conversion, the 


wealth 


don’s own inimitable way. 

The yarns are all of the stinging- 
singing Jack London type; of love that 
is love, whole-hearted and hot; of life 
that flows quick and high-flavored on 
the warm Pacific sands. (The Macmil- 
lan Company. ) 


fo 

Jerome K. Jerome, following his 
“Passing of the Third Floor Back,” has 
written another of his brilliantly lov- 
able stories about good people in “All 
Roads Lead to Calvary.” I say “good” 
people advisedly—for to Jerome all peo- 
ple are good. He shows an unusual tol- 
erance for the faults of his characters, 
and this book leaves one with the feel- 
ing that there is no such thing as de- 
liberate wickedness. 

In Christianity Jerome finds expres- 
sion for his ideal of the truth, and this 
truth he makes big enough to take in a 
world of people—English, Russ, Ger- 
man, I‘rench, Italian, Conscientious Ob- 
jectors, and all—and kind enough to 
conceive their impulses and desires to 
Written in the 
which 





be pretty much alike. 

year that followed the 
England suffered so deeply, this work 
of an English author is singularly free 
from any tinge of bitterness or of war- 
engendered hatred; this, too, spite 
of the horrors Joan Allway, the herione, 
“do her 


war in 


encounters when she goes to 
bit” at the front. 

Joan, plunged from into the 
thick of things, finds the sorry old world 
has been waiting many generations for 
her to teach jt how to become more fit 
for human habitation. She casts in her 
lot with the journalists, and is intro- 
duced to the owner of a string of sen- 
“Carleton,’ she is told, 


school 


sational papers. 
“will use you’ for his beastly sordid ends. 
He’d have roped in John the Baptist if 
he'd been running the Jerusalem Star 
at the moment, and have given him a 
column for so long as the boom lasted. 
What’s that matter, if he’s willing to 
vive you a start?” 

So Joan starts on her pathetic mis- 
sion of teaching the world to be happy. 
She wasn't out for anything crazy. She 
wanted only those things done that could 
be done if people would but lift their 
eyes, look into one another’s faces, see 
the wrong and the injustice that was 





around them 

Fortunately, Joan was beautiful. So 
her sensational editor made it a stipu- 
lation, in giving her a column, that her 
photograph head the space. His argu- 
ment was bold: 


“Let them see you! You say you 
want soldiers. Throw off your veil and 
call for them Your namesake of 


France; do you think if she had con- 
tented herself with writing stirring ap- 
peals that Orleans would have fallen? 
She put on a becoming suit of armour 


rr . / 
Therefore, when it became known 


and got upon a horse where everyone 
could see her. Chivalry isn’t dead! You 


modern women are ashamed of your- 


selves— ashamed of your sex. You don't 
give it a chance. Revive it. Stir the 
young men’s blood. Their souls will 


follow.” 

“Yes, he’s right,” another editor com- 
mented. “It was the Virgin above the 
altar that popularized Christianity. Her 
face has always been a woman’s fortune. 
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If she’s going to become a fighter, it go on to heights to which she could not told a pleasing story af the delicate mature understanding, he is quietly Jed 
















































































































































































































will have to be her weapon.” hope to lead him, So she went quietly to. fancies of childhood, has written a sen- to the ability to judge what is desivak in | 
Joan’s fieht carried on bravely, but she bed to eat herself to death from her tlar book in “Pirates of the Spring.” in character building, as applied both tc om 
met a man whose power and idealism, box of cosmetics [fer morbid scheme This tells of the school life of a young himself and his comrades. Mantinese wi 
very like her own, awakened love in her was uncovered—and it was in renuncia- boy Beach Traill— interestingly and = courage, fine honesty are shown to be ae 
heart. This mon was a son of the peo- tion that Joan learned that “All Roads with sympathetic understanding of the more essential than fine scholarship op = 
ple, a member of Parliament, and mar- Lead to Calvary,” that in herself, more problems of a boy struggling through charm of manner. eg 
ried; and their little love-idyll threat- than in the outer world, there were les his growing pains to find himself. Peach The schoolboy phraseology with which aig 
ened to become a tragedy. His wife, sons to be learned and battles to be won, is a young Trish lad going to school in’ the story is interlarded sounds stiff and - 
older than he, ignorant, painted, dyed, It is a clean story, sanely told and sane- the colder atmosphere of the north unnatural, as though its author had op 
vulgar, nonetheless loved him enough to” ly concluded. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) country; and his sentiments lead him) picked it out of a handbook of slang dd 
determine to remove herself from his “3 astray in the selection of a pal. Through In its analysis, however, the sketeh js that 
life so that he and Joan together might Forrest) Reid, whose “Spring Song” the leadership of a third boy of more pleasing and out of the ordinary, si 
- hun 
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ly leq i the material sphere, have prepared psychosis). But Rousseau already ex- would have had on his side Wordsworth, to a mastery of physical nature.” He 
irable fran to take the romantic and boastful hibits this ‘psychosis.’ He abandoned Coleridge, Browning, and many of the sces a peril to our civilization in our ab- 
oth to ie of himself. “If men had not been his five children one after the other, but other “Rousseauists” sorption in the temporal and ode fail 
liness, ; heartened by scientific progress they had, we are told, an unspeakable affec- Professor Babbitt, however, is c ure to discover that “sometl ing abiding” 
eee. would have been less ready, we may be tion for his dog.” As for the worship less critic, and the writers of the Nine- on which civilization must rest. He 
Ip or gure, to listen to Rousseau when he af- of nature, it leads to a “wise passive- teenth Century, who seemed to most of geoten \ristotle’s anti romantic saying 

frmed that they were naturally good.” ness” instead of the wise energy of us veritable monsters ve most men would rather live in a 
which Not that Professor Babbitt looks on knowledge and virtue, and leads man to him simply false prophets ot disorderly than in a sober sreenlai He 
T and - as utterly evil and worthy of damna- idle in pantheistic reveries. “In Rous- cism and scientific complacency. feels that in conduct, spina and the 

had tion. He objects to the gloomy Jona- scau or Walt Whitman it amounts to a Nineteenth Century,” he declares, “may vais we have, as the saying is, “plumped 
lang than-Edwards view, because it helps to sort of ecstatic animality that sets up ver) well prove to have been the most for” the disorderly manner today. 
ch is precipitate by reaction the opposite ex- as a divine illumination.” Professor wonderful and_ the least His book is a very useful challenge 
trene-“the boundless sycophancy of Babbitt distrusts ecstacy as he distrusts turies.” Ile admits the immense ma- to the times, though it is a dangerous 
human nature from which we are now Arcadianism. He perceives the mote of terialistic energy of the century, but this hook to put in the hands of anyone in- 
siffering.” It was, perhaps, in reaction Arcadianism, we may say incidentally, did not make up for the lack of a gen- clined to Conservatism. After all, ro- 
aeainst the priests that Rousseau made in “the light that never was on sea or uine philosophic insight in life and lit- manticism was a great liberating force. 
n Ge the most boastful announcements of his land.” He has no objection to a “re- erature. Man is a morally indolent an- [t liberated men, not from decorum, but 
tblest righteousness. “Rousseau feels himself turn to nature,” if it is for purposes of imal, and he was never from pseudo-decorum—not from humil- 
“0 of « good that he is ready, as he declares, recreation; he denounces it, however, when he was working ity, but from subserviency. We are 
man- to appear before the Almighty at the when it is set up as a cult or “a sub- approaching frenzy ready to admit that, without humility 
bite sound of the trump of the Last Judg- stitute for philosophy and religion.” natural law.” Faced with the problem and decorum of the true kind, liberty is 
t get ment, with the book of his ‘Confessions’ !le denounces, indeed, every kind of of a romantic spiritual only pseudo-liberty, equality only pseudo- 
seem in his hand, and there to issue a chal- “painless substitute for genuine spiritual panied by a materialistic, physical, and equality, and fraternity only —pseudo- 
have lenge to the whole human race, ‘Let a effort.” He admires the difficult virtues, even intellectual energy, the author fraternity. We are afraid, however, 
that single one assert to Thee if he dare; and holds that the gift of sympathy or warns us that “the discipline that helps that in getting rid of the vices of roman 
t the “lam better than that man.""" Rous- pity of fraternity is in their absence a man to self-mastery is found to have ticism Professor Babbitt would throw 
», the seau would have been saved from this hardly worth having. a more important bearing on his happi- away the baby with the bath water. 
t the fustian virtue, Professor Babbitt thinks, On points of this kind, we fancy, he ness than the discipline that helps him Where professor Babbitt goes wrong, 
Pro- if he had accepted either the classie or 
not the religious view of life; for the classic 
con- view imposes on human nature the disci 
it cs pline of decorum, while the religious 
out: view imposes the discipline of humanity. 
steps Human nature, he holds, requires the 
re js restrictions of the everlasting “No.” 
the Virtue is a struggle within iron limita- 
ial tions, not an easy gush of feeling. At 
ae the same time, Professor Babbitt does 
a not offer us as a cure for our troubles 
a the decorum of the Pharisees and the 
ven pseudo-classicists, who bid us obey out- 
ne ward rules instead of imitating a spirit. 
sais He wishes our men of letters to redis- 
ian cover the ethical imagination of the 
V he Greeks. ‘True classicism,” he observes, 
ps “does not rest on the observance of 
nt rules or the imitation of modes, but on 
* an immediate insight into the univer 
ns sal.” The romanticists, he thinks, culti- 
— vate not the awe we find in the ereat = 
nen Writers, but mere wonder. He takes “ 
1in- Poe as a typienl romanticist. “It is not W hen the Bride and Groom Have Gone 
the easy to discover in either the personality 
ical or writings of Poe an atom of awe or The tnteresl of the Guests turns to 
pitt, reverence. On the other hand, he both the Wedding Gifts 
for experiences wonder and seeks in his art 
ni to he a pure wondersmith.” In the favor of those who linger to admire ‘in the opprpsistio: 
“I One of the results of putting wonder of the bride who will soon return to treasure he tokens of brates 
we Slinve awe ix that the. romoanticicis Gn- friendship—beautiful silver has won its way through merit alone, 
ilo- duly praise the ignorant—the savage, to the front ranks of appropriate things to give. 
hat the peasant, and the child. \Wordsworth : ; : a a ‘ rane 
but here comes in for denunciation for hay The range m prices of Juceard sterling Silverware permits avery 
ned ing hailed a child of six as “Mighty great latitude of choice. 
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ly. on the other hand, loves the spontane- Baskets ...... ..8 63.75 to $159.00 he cake, 20, 
ous gush of wonder. Ile loves day- Candlesticks . .$ 14.50 to $ 62.50 me 
of dreams, Arcadianism, fairy-tale Utopian- Compotes .... ...-- $ 16.50 to $155.00 
his im. He begins with an uncontrolled Sandwich Plates -$ 19.25 to $ 80.00 
ler fancy and ends with an uncontrolled Sugar and Creams...$ 20,00 to $ 39.00 
lit- character. He tries all sorts of false Water Pitchers ..... $ 30.00 to $246.00 
He gods—nature-worship, art-worship, hu- 
the manitarianism, sentimentalism — about Mail orders given careful 
in- ammals. As regards the last of these, attention 
at romanticism, according to the author, 
nt, has meant the rehabilitation of the ass, 
nk and the Rousseauists are euilty of ono- 
est latry. “Medical men have eiven a 
he learned name to the malady of those SAT 
ym, Who neglect the members of their own 2 Neidio sh 
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If she’s gon to become a fighter, it go on to heights to which sh 
will have her weapot hope to lead him, 
Joa | | n I e] Dut she bed to eat herself to 
met a mat ose power and idealism, box of cosmetics. [let 
very like | wh, awakened love in her was uncovered 
heart. This mon was a son of the peo- tion that Joan learned 
ple, a member of Parliament, and mar- Lead to Calvary,” 
ried; and their little love-idyll threat 
ened to become a tragedy His wife, 


older than he, ignorant, painted, dyed, 
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A Presentation and Sale of 


Decorative Objects for Interiors Repre- 
senting the Entire Stock of 
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E COWAN GALLERIES 








SUCH things as lend an inexplicable charm and beauty to the 

home, thos2 are the objects offered for sale in the Cowan 
Gallery display. The entire stock of the well-known Chicago 
Cowan Galleries has been purchased by this firm. Negotiating 
as we did for the entire stock, purchasing prices were of such 
favorable figures as to enable us to mark this merchandise very 


advantageously for our patrons. 


Oriental Rugs of rarest type, beautiful Lamps with decora- 
tive shades and bases of polychrome, carved wood, porcelain 
and pottery, Silverware in many types of pieces, wonderful 
Vases and Bowls, Bronze Pieces, Antique Furniture, decora- 
tive Mirrors, and a host of smaller ornamental things for the 


home make up the collection. 


This is indeed a rare opportunity to secure exquisitely 
beautiful articles at most favorable prices. 


(Fourth Floor.) 
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mature understanding, he is quietly Jed 

to the ability to judge what is desirable 
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racter building, as appl 
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11) ied both to 
Manliness, 
to be 


more essential than fine scholarship of 


his comrades. 


courage, fine honesty are shown 


charm of manner. 

The schoollx wv phraseology with which 
the story is interlarded sounds stiff and 
unnatural, as though its author had 
picked it out of a handbook of slang 
In its analysis, however, the sketch js 
pleasing and out of the ordinary, 
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Rousseau 


Romanticisin,”’ by Irving 
York, Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


“Rousseau and 
Babbitt; New 

It is rather odd that two of the ablest 
should also be 


\merican critics two of 


the most unsparing enemies of roman- 


ticism in literature. Professor Babbitt 
and Mr. Paul Elmer More cannot get 
oxer the French Revolution. They seem 
to think that the rights of man have 
peisoned literature. One suspects that 


ethey have their doubts even about the 
American Revolution; for there, too, the 
rights of man were asserted against the 
lust of It is only fair to Pro- 
to 


defend the lust of 


power. 


fessor Babbitt say that he does not 


power. On the con- 


trary, he damns it, and explains it as 


the logical and almost inevitable out 


come of the rights of man! The steps 


which the change is 
First, 


that the 


of the process by 


effected are these. we have the 


Rousseaus asserting natural 
man is essentially good, but that he has 
an artificial secial sys- 


}n- 


stead of there bemg a quarrel between 


heen depraved Dy 


tem imposed on him from without. 


in his breast, they see 


the 


good and evil 


only the quarrel between innate 


in ian and his evil environment 
hold that all will be well if only he 


good 
They 
is set free—if his genius or natural im- 
“Rousseauism 


of 


pulses are liberated. 
i impulse 


It isa 


is .... an emancipation 
especially of the impulse of sex.” 
gospel of egoism and leaves little room 
for conscience. Ilence it makes men 
megalomaniacs, and the lust for demin- 
ion is given its head no less than the 
lust of flesh. “In the absence of ethicai 
discipline,” writes Babbitt, 
“the lust for knowledge and the lust for 
feeling count very little, at least prac- 
tically, compared with the third main 
lust of human nature—the lust for pow- 


Hence the emergence of that most 


Professor 


er. 
sinister of all types, the efficient megalo- 
In the result it appears that 
Hugo, but 


maniac.” 
not only Rousseau and 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley, helped 
to bring about the European War! Had 
there been no wars, no tyrants, and no 
lascivious men before Rousseau, we 
should have been ready to take Profes- 
sor Babbitt’s indictment more seriously. 
Babbitt, ; 
serious philosophic idea at the back ol 
all he says. He believes that man at his 
neblest lives the life of obligation rather 
than of impulse; and that romantic lit- 
erature discourages in this. He 
holds that man should rise frem the 


plane of nature to the plane of human- 


Professor however, has 4 


him 


ism or the plane of religion, and that 
to live according to one’s temperament, 
as the romanticists preach, is to sink 
hack from human nature, in the best 
Ile takes the 
,acon, 


ade 


sense, to animal nature. 
view that men of 
by the great conquests they have m 
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i the material sphere, have prepared 
man to take the romantic and boastful 
view of himself. “lf men had not been 
co heartened by scientific progress they 
would have been less ready, we may be 
sure, to listen to Rousseau when he af- 
frmed that they were naturally good.” 
Not that Babbitt looks on 


us as utterly evil and worthy of damna- 


Professor 


tion. He objects to the gloomy Jona- 
than-Edwards view, because it helps to 
precipitate by reaction the opposite ex- 
trene—“the boundless sycophaney of 
human nature from which we are now 
suffering.” It was, perhaps, in reaction 
against the priests that Rousseau made 
the most boastful announcements of his 
righteousness. “Rousseau feels himself 
so good that he is ready, as he declares, 
to appear before the Almighty at the 
sound of the trump of the Last Judg- 
ment, with the book of his ‘Confessions’ 
in his hand, and there to issue a chal 
lenge to the whole human race, ‘Let a 
single one assert to Thee if he dare: 
“Tam better than that man.’ 
seau would have been saved from this 


sabbitt thinks, 


Rous- 


fustian virtue, Professor 
if he had accepted either the classie or 
the religious view of life: for the classic 
View imposes on human nature the disci 
pline of decorum, while the religious 
view imposes the dtscipline of humanity. 
requires the 

ONG" 
Virtue is a struggle within iron limita- 
feeling. At 
Babbitt does 


not offer us as a cure for our troubles 


Human nature, he holds, 
restrictions of the everlasting 
tions, not an easy gush of 


the same time, Professor 


the decorum of tlie Pharisees and the 
pseudo classicists, who bid us obey out- 
ward rules instead of imitating a spirit. 
He wishes our men of letters to redis- 
ethical 


cover the imagination of the 


Greeks. ‘True classicism,” he observes, 
“does not rest on the observance of 
rules or the imitation of modes, but on 
an immediate insight into the univer 
sal.” The romanticists, he thinks, culti- 
vate not the awe we find in the ereat 
Writers, but takes 


mere wonder. He 


Poe as a typienl romanticist. “It is not 
easy to discover in either the personality 
or writings of Poe an atom of awe or 
reverence. On the other hand, he both 
experiences wonder and seeks in his art 


to be a pure wondersmith.” 

One of the results of putting wonder 
A ee . a 
above awe is that the romanticists un- 
} bg . ° 
duly praise the ignorant—the 
Wordsworth 


here comes in for denunciation for hav 


Savage, 
the peasant, and the child. 
ing hailed a child of six as “Mighty 
Seer blest!” Christ, Profes- 


sor Babbitt tells us, 


Prophet ! 
praised the child 
not for its capacity for wonder but for 
Its freedom from sin. The romanticist, 
on the other hand, loves the spontane- 
ous gush of wonder. I!e loves day- 
dreams, \rcadianism, fairy-tale Utopian- 
ism. He begins with an uncontrolled 
fancy and ends with an uncontrolled 


character. Te tries all sorts of false 
gods nature-worship, art-worship, hu- 
' sentimentalism = about 
ammals, As regards the last of these, 


romanticism, 


mManitarianism, 


author, 
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psychosis). But Rousseau already ex- 


hibits this ‘psychosis... He abandoned 
his five children one after the other, but 
had, we are told, an unspeakable affec- 
As for the worship 


“wise passive- 


tion for his dog.” 


of nature, it leads to a 
instead of the wise energy of 


knowledge and virtue, and leads man to 


ness” 


idle in pantheistic reveries. “In Rous- 
scau or Walt Whitman it amounts to a 
ecstatic animality that sets up 
as a divine illumination.” 
Babbitt distrusts ecstacy as he distrusts 


sort of 
Professor 
Arcadianism. He perceives the mote of 
Arcadianism, we may say incidentally, 
in “the light that never was on sea or 
land.” 


turn to nature,” 


He has no objection to a “re- 
if it is for purposes of 
recreation; he denounces it, however, 
when it is set up as a cult or “a sub- 
religion.” 


stitute for philosophy and 


!le denounces, indeed, every kind of 


“painless substitute for genuine spiritual 
effort.” He admires the difficult virtues, 
and holds that the gift of sympathy or 
their absence 


pity of fraternity is in 


hardly worth having. 


faney, he 


On points of this kind, we 


MIRROR 


would have had on his side Wordsworth, 
Browning, and many of the 
attacks. 


Coleridge, 
other “Rousseauists” whom he 
Professor Babbitt, however, 1s a merci- 
less critic, and the writers of the Nine 
teenth Century, who seemed to most of 
us veritable monsters of ethics, are to 
him simply romanti- 
cism and scientific complacency. “The 
Nineteenth Century,” he declares, “may 
very well prove to have been the most 
wonderful and the least wise of cen- 
admits the immense ma- 


false prophets of 


{uries.” Ile 
terialistic energy of the century, but this 
did not make up for the lack of a gen- 
uine philosophic insight in life and lit- 
erature. Man is a morally indolent an 
imal, and he was never more so than 
when he was working “with something 
frenzy according to. the 
Faced with the problem 
sloth 


approaching 
natural law.” 
of a romantic. spiritual accom- 
panied by a materialistic, physical, and 
even intellectual author 


warns us that “the discipline that helps 


energy, — the 


a man to self-mastery is found to have 
a more important bearing on his happi- 
ness than the discipline that helps him 
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to a mastery of physical nature.” He 
sees a peril to our civilization in our ab- 
sorption in the temporal and our fail 
ure to discover that “something abiding” 


on which civilization must rest. Ile 


quotes Aristotle's anti-romantic saying 
that “most men would rather live in a 
disorderly than in a sober manner.” He 
feels that in conduct, politics, and the 
arts, we have, as the saying is, “plumped 
for” the disorderly manner today. 

His book is a very useful challenge 
to the times, though it is a dangerous 
hook to put in the hands of anyone in- 
After all, ro- 
manticism was a great liberating force. 
It liberated men, not from decorum, but 


clined to Conservatism. 


from pseudo-decorum—not from humil- 


itv, but from = subserviency. We are 
ready to admit that, without humility 
and decorum of the true kind, liberty is 
only pseudo-liberty, equality only pseudo- 
pseudo- 


equality, and fraternity only 


fraternity. We are afraid, however, 
that in getting rid of the vices of roman 
ticism Babbitt 


away the baby with the bath water. 


Professor would throw 


Where professor Babbitt goes wrong, 
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When the Bride and Groom Have Gone 


The interest of the Guests turns to 


the Wedding Gifts 


In the favor of those who linger to admire—in the appreciatio. 
of the bride who will soon return to treasure her tokens of love and 
friendship—beautiful silver has won its way through merit alone, 
to the front ranks of appropriate things to give. 


The range in prices of Jaccard Sterling Silverware permits a very 
great latitude of choice. 


$280.00 to $525.00 Jaccard’s Silver 


50c; 


cake, 25c, 


$ 7.00 to $115.00 | and 
$ 63.75 to $159.00 fie 
.$ 14.50 to $ 62.50 
$ 16.50 to $155.00 
..8 19.25 to $ 80.00 
$ 20.00 to $ 39.00 
$ 30.00 to $246.00 
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389 Girls Disappeared 


from St. Louis in 1919 


Think of it, St. Louisans! 389 Daughters of Mothers somewhere —left their shabby rooms and boarding 
houses and completely disappeared. Their names are registered at the City Hall—yes, registered MISSING. 
Why where did they go—what happened to them? Did the river’s swirling currents or the lure of the 
primrose path and the easier way end their losing struggle for a decent living with at least a measure of com- 
fort in environment? No one will ever know, but this stain on our city’s good name must be wiped out. 





| What Are You Going to Do Fisk. A.-Letmar Club 
Housing Campaign 


| About It, Mr. St. Louisan? 
Awe Von Wille to Help _— March 22d to 27th 


‘ Realizing, as few others can er do, the imperative 
Save Just One Girl? 


necessity of sheltering the hundreds of homeless girls 
in St. Louis, which will be even more acute after July 
lst, the Y.W.C. A. has joined with the Letmar Club 
in a campaign for bettering housing conditions. 
Their present plans are to erect a house of their own 
for girls in the downtown district, which will be prac- 
tically self-supporting—to reconstruct a house in the 
West End for the Letmar Club, which will not only 


There is a direct connection between these missing 
girls and the utter lack of housing facilities for the 
employed girls of St. Louis, particularly the 
stranger. 


There is a direct responsibility on the part of St. 





| Louis men and women for the conditions that caused 
| these girls to disappear, for the conditions that exist 
today. There is a direct obligation on every St. 
| Louisan to remedy these conditions. How? 


be self-sustaining, but carry a sinking fund. Houses, 
Homes rather, where girls may live in clean, com- 
fortable, wholesome environment at prices they’ll 
eagerly pay. 


$500,000 Is Required. Do Your Share, Mr. St. Louisan 


| Reach cheerfully for your check book or your pocketbook and loyally pay your share—realizing that you have | 
made an investment in future womanhood, that your dollars will provide a place to live for some working girl. | 








Look these Facts 
Sguarely in the Face 














Girls employed in St. Louis . .. . 134,000 
Employed girls living away from hom 27,000 
Total number of beds in housing organizations, only 496 


Hundreds a Girls Are Actually in Need of Rooms - 
for Which They Can and Would Eagerly Pay 


The Y. W. C. A. 


That protector of young womanhood in every city—the Young Women’s Christian Association—has done 
its utmost, with the facilities it has to work with in St. Louis. 65,048 girls were cared for in 1919. But the 
lease expires July 1st on the annex in which the stranger is temporarily housed. This building, with a capacity 
of 150 beds, housed 3991 girls in 1991. 


WHERE WILL THESE GIRLS GO? 


THE LETMAR CLUB of St. Louis can care for only 25 at one time and turns away hundreds of girls 
every month. Yet 200 girls found homes there in 1919. But—with the combined efforts and capacity of the 
Y. W. C. A. and the LETMAR CLUB and other organizations— 

We Must House Our Girls 


389 Girls Disappeared From St. Louis. 


LET US NOT HAVE ANY GIRL 
DISAPPEAR from ST. LOUIS in 1920 


ee — ——— 
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4 our opinion, is in not realizing that 
"i 


romanticism with its emphass on rights 
4 necessary counterpart to classicism 


its emphasis on duties. Each of 


with 
hem tries to do without the other. The 


notorious romantic lovers were 


failed to realize the necessity 
just as the brood of minor 


most 
men who 
of fidelity, 
romantic artists today fail to r salize the 
necessity Of tradition. On the other 
hand, the classicist-in-excess prefers a 
, world in which men shall preserve the 
decorum of servants to a world in which 
they shall attain to the decorum of 
quals. Professor Babbitt refers to the 
pseurdo-cli assical drama of Seventeenth- 
Century France, in which men confused 
nobility of language with the language 
of sain. Ile unfortunately 
i; not free from similar prejudices. He 


see, to 


himself 


i antipathetic, so far as we can 
social 


He is 


ay movement for a better SVS- 


we already 
reaction against the 
the 
has pointed out 


ten than 
definitely in 
jorward movement of 
turies. We think he 
certain flaws in the moderns, but he has 
Liter- 


possess. 
whole 
last two cen- 


jailed to appreciate their virtues. 
ature today is less noble than the litera- 


wre of Shakespeare, partly, we think, 
lecause men have lost the “sense of 
Jn” Without the sense of sin we can- 


not have the tragedy. The 


Greeks and Shakespeare perceived the 


greatest 


contrast between the pure and the im- 
the 
\riter perceives to today. 
undobutedly led to a confusion of moral 
On the 

counterblast — to 


pire, the noble and base, as no 


Romanticism 


values. other hand, it was a 


necessary formalism. 


We hold that, in the great books of the 
“Isaiah” and: tlre the 
hest elements of both the classic and the 


together 


world, in Gospels, 


found working 
Christ 
day, is Professor Babbitt quite sure that 


romantic are 
in harmony. If were living to 
he himself would not have censured the 
the 


London 
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ties of the field ?’—From 
Vation, 

eeeteete 
With a view to letting nothing escape 
Mrs. 
amined the prospective housemaid, cook 


“You 


your duties thor- 


her vigilance, Muggins cross ex- 


and general help all in one. are 
(vite certain you know 
said, 
“You will answer the door to 
Visitors, and wait at table, AO, 
yes, mum,” “I'm quite 


oughly 2" she after deciding to en- 
gage her. 
and- 
Jane. 


sure | will know how to eo about them.” 


said Mary 


Mrs. Muggins was on the point of turn- 
thought struck 
swung around to the 
know 


ing away when a her, 
ind she suddenly 

girl, ** Yh, by the 
your Way to announce ?” 
replied Mary Jane, innocently, 
sure about that, but I think | 
weight to a pound or so.” 


do you 
“Well, 


“Tm not 


way, 
mun,’ 


know my 


oer, 


A New York lawyer had a rich client 
who was noted for her very haughty 
manner, while out in her au- 
tomobile she ran over a poor old wom- 
im, and was arrested. “Oh, Mr. B., do 
you think you will be able to get me 
out of this?” 
“Undoubtedly,” 


One day 


said to her lawyer. 
he replied, with a twin- 


she 








kle in his eye. “I'll prove conclusively 
to the court that you've never been able 


to see any than $100,- 


” 


one worth less 
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The Laugh 


By Nelson Antrim Crawford 





The laugh 

Zigzagged leeringly, © stealthily, ob 
scenely 

\cross the room. 

It started 

When the blue-serged Y. M. C. A. sec- 


retary 
Remarked expectantly, 


“Tf the boys can be got to attend the 
meetings, 

The girls will be there, too.” 

(It was in the Middle West, and the 
town was Methodist.) 

The minister smiled 

Patted his white tie as if it were a 


woman's hand, 


And graciously smoothed the laugh off 


to the westward. 
The lean bead-eyved real estate agent, 
Just married to his fourth wife, 
expanded lis nostrils, drew a deep 
breath, 


Let the laugh trickle down 


His thin brown whiskers. 
(He looked for a cuspidor, but churel 
parlors don’t provide the conven- 


iences. ) 


The tall creamy woman 

Was ashamed to laugh; 

She turned up the left corner ot her 
mouth, 

Closed her eves, 

\nd patted her right thigh with the flat 


of three fingers. 


Two sixteen-yverr-old) blondes in’ the 
front row 

Held the laugh between them, 

INissed it simultaneously, and simultane- 
ously 

Crossed their knees 


looked 


\s the ¥, Mi. €.. A. 
downward and 


secretary 


raised his evebrows. 


With a pin from his coat lapel 


The serious, spectacled young school 
principal 

Pricked the palm of his hand 

In rhythm with the laugh. 

The laugh tarried with him; 


it was honored by the attention. 


The smooth-shaven lawyer,  urbanely 
sober, 

iixamined a picture postcard from his 
nocket 

\s he caressed the laugh gently, 


Smoothing his cheeks 


With the thumb and forefinger 
Of one hand. 
Thus the laugh zigzageed 


Leeringly,  stealthily, obscenely 


Across the room. 

The pot-bellied, red-faced hotelkeeper 

Saw the laugh 

Dodged, 

Opened and closed his 
lently, 

said audibly, 


coming, 


mouth twice si- 
Then 
“T'll be damned.” 


The laugh died 
With a plaintive 
Its death rattle. 


cackle 


MIRROR 


\eain the tall woman 

Was ashamed. 

She patted her right thigh quite audibly 
With the flat of three 
The lawyer laid the picture postcard 
Face down upon his lap, and fele 


creamy 


fingers. 


led his 
hands over it. 

The school principal reddened and put 

the pin back in his coat lapel. 

The minister brought his hands together 


With a noise like the bursting of a 
paper ee 

The Y. M. secretary stared acidly 
at the ais 

Then glenced relaxedly at the pleasant 
ankles of the blondes. 

“Let us remember,” he said, 

‘That this is the house of God. 

J} am sure that our dear Heavenly Fa- 
ther 


Wants us to enjoy ourselves in innocent 
laughter 

But he cannot hold them guiltless 

\Who defile lis house 

With evil words.” 


Thus 

The dead laugh was buried 

With pious ceremonial. 
efeeteete 


The wife of a military man advertised 
for a girl to do general housework. The 
notice was responded to by a_particu- 
larly neat and competent young colored 
The settled 
number in the 
out, 


woman. details were soon 
hours for meals, 
the 
when 


“What 


family, 


laundry . how. often 


had to be 


days no 


drawing-room dusted, 
the silver had to be cleaned, ete. 
asked the 


‘Ah couldn’t wo'’k fo’ 


house- 
‘an $50 

“But, 
husband 


waces do you expect?” 
wile. less 
candidate. 
My 
and we 
such wages.” “That's too 
“But, 
lieutenant, 
that much to keep him 


« month,” replied the 
Mandy, 


is only a 


that’s impossible. 
first 
offord to pay 


heutenant, can’t 


bad.” replied the maid. yo’ see, 


mah husband he’s a and 
\h 


gain.” 


too, 


mus’ have 


? 
feels 
« 


had been at a 
very jolly birthday party, and had wined, 


He 


wonderful 


“It was midnight; 1 


not wisely, but too well. found his 


own front door with accu- 


racy, navigated the steps with precision, 
the keyhole by 
in the dimly-lighted hall there was 
followed by a tre- 
“Why, 
happened, Henry?” came a 
“Tt’s all right, Mary, 
goldfish not to snap 


and discovered instinct. 
nee 
ate ominous. silence, 
mendous crash of breaking glass. 
what) las 
from above. 


those 


voice 
but Vil teach 
at me.” 

editor of a Los Angeles pa 
the 
journalistic 


The cits 


decided to trust one of over- 


vOVS, 


per 


crown office with am 


hitions, with an assignment. “Go down 
to the 
me a typewritten copy of the president's 


told the Half an hour 


walnut growers’ meeting and get 


address,” he hoy. 


ter the lad returned. “Had some job, 
but here it is,’ and he triumphantly laid 
hefore the city editor a sheet on which 


was typed “138 West Adams Strect.” 
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/ Coming Shows 


the Sel 


which the 
Cooper Megrue’s highly suc 
“Tea for Three,” with such 
actors in the cast as Arthur Byron, 
Crews and Frederick Perry, will 
attraction at the Shubert- Jefferson 
next week, beginning Sunday eve- 
The play ran for a year when orig- 
inally produced at Maxine Elliott’s theatre in 
New York. Arthur Byron is worth seeing 
in almost any play, and the same is true 
of Miss Crews and Mr. Perry. With a good 
play and a fine supporting cast, including 
Kathryn Keyes and Albert I, Marsh, the 
St. Louis theatergoer should have joy of this 
presentation, This is the original company, 
mm a highly original drama of humor = and 
clean sentiment. 


‘An angle on triangle” 
wyns call Roy 
cessful comedy 
competent 

Laura Hope 
he the 
Theatre 
ning. 


¢, 
“ 


Ruth 
vounger 
day, will 
American Theatre 
newest and best 
Iloneysuckile”’, by 


Chatterton, 
American 
open a 


most popular of the 
stars before the public to- 
week’s engagement at the 
next Monday night, in her 
comedy, ‘‘Moonlight and 
George Scarborough, the 
author of “The Heart of Wetona’’, ‘The Son- 
Daughter’, and other successful plays. That 
Miss Chatterton is under the direction of 
Henry Miller is warrant of an artistic presen- 
tation and a cast as capable as the most fas- 
tidious theatre-goer could wish. ‘Moonlight 
and Honeysuckle’ had a long and highly suc- 
cessful run at Henry Miller’s New York 
theatre. Miss Chatterton will be seen as 
Judith Baldwin, daughter of a_ breezy 
United States Senator from Arizona, who 
is quite taken with Washington life. 
/udith’s love affairs form the basis of the play. 
in Washington today. Miss Chatterton has, in 
“Moonlight and Honeysuckle’, her best play, 
and in it gives her very best performance thus 
far. Seat sale begins Thursday morning. 
ye 

Supreme vaudeville at the Orpheum Thea- 
tre next week will be headed by the inimit- 
able Mabel and Dora Ford, dancing delights. 
They carry on the tradition of excellence of 
the Four Fords of some years ago. They 
will be followed by Johnnie Ford and his five 
melody maids, with Bell Wood and Jappie 
Judd, in a half-hour of musical diversion. 
Owen McGeveney comes next, perhaps the 
best interpreter of Charles Dickens’ charac 
ters, presenting his conception of the six 
principal personalities of ‘Oliver Twist,” in 
an arrangement he calls “Bill Sikes’ Jack 
Wryatt’s Scotch I,ads and Lassies, follow in 
a colorful, tuneful and lively act in kilts. 
W alter Weems “the merry Southern humor 
ist; George Watts with Belle Hawley, in 
“Laughs Coated with Melodies;’ Flo and 
Ollie Walters, attractive singers and dancers, 
and Harry Hloward’s Ponies complete the first 
spring week's bill, with the usual change in 
the Orpheum’s exclusive Kinograms and Topies 
of the Day. 
J 


oe 
* 


next Monday, the Grand Opera 
House bill for the week will have for head- 
liner “J,ittle Caruso and Company in, a vocal 
and instrumental musical act entitled ““A Night 
in Venice There is nothing little about lit 
tlhe Caruso’s voice. Galletti, the famous ani- 
mal trainer, with his monkeys, will present a 
riot of laughter entitled ‘“Monkey’s Day at 
the Races.” An unique offering is the sub- 
marine satire, ‘“*The Cruise of | the Dough- 
nut’, by Brady and Mahoney. ‘‘Yesterdays” 
by Rawson and Clare, provides the required 
touch of sentiment. This will be followed by 
Bill Robinson, “tthe dark cloud of joy.’ Jack 
lee and J.ou I,awrence furnish a skit entitled 
“Milady Raffles.” Other vaudeville numbers 
are Will Morris in ‘Tattered ‘Talent;” the 
Dohertys, “A Pair of Nonsense Dealers;”’ 
John Miller, the Gersatile, and then the Pathe 
Weekly, Chester Outing and other pictures. 
% 
Follies of Vaudeville 
the current week at 
contain everything that 
The performance is given in a gor 
dressing of both stage and performers. 
Ronair and Ward will illustrate in a comic 
sketch, “When Tommie Met Maggie.” Ethel 
Conlee, a clever comedienne, follows. The 
Musical Hedges and Robert Bryan, singing 
comedienne, are other good numbers. Elsie 
‘fhe Imp” is the feature picture, a 
production rich in dramatic variety. 


Starting 


“The 9 
half of 
They 
notes, 


feature the last 
the Columbia. 
vaudeville con 


geous 


lanis in 
Selznick 


9, 
~ 


Sir Oliver Lodge Comes 


The distinguished scientist who lends his 
inqualified support to spiritism, Sir Oliver 
lodge, will deliver two addresses at the Odeon 
this week under the management of Miss 
Klizabeth Cueny. On Thursday afternoon at 
3 o'clock he will speak upon “The Continuity 
of Existence.” On Friday evening at 8:15 
o'clock his subject will be “The Evidence for 
Survival.’ Sir Oliver’s appearance in this 
country, thus far, has been a continuous ova 
tion. THis treatment of his subject has caused 
a tremendous revival of interest in the prob 
lem of the possibility or probability of com 
munication between the living and the dead, 
Tickets, 50c¢ to $2.00, at Conroy’s. 
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at 65!4 last June. The dividend is $7 
per annum. Wagner Electric, which 
pay’s 8 per cent, is quoted at 170. Sev- 
eral sizable lots were sold in the last few 
davs. The stock pays $8 per annum. 
There’s reason for believing that it will 
be quoted at 200 before long. Last year’s 
top notch was 196.50. Local banks and 
trust. companies report good, steadily 
erowing business. Deposits are estab- 
lishing new high records, and the multi- 
plying applications for loans testify te 
gratifying business conditions in the St. 
Louis Federal District. For time loans 
the rates remain at 642 to 7 per cent. 


% 


Local Quotations. 


Bid. Asked 
Joatmen’s Bank .. 128 130 
Nat. Bank of Commerce............. -. 14414 
First National Bank.................... 217 218 
St. Louis Union Trust 200 205 
Title Guaranty Trust............ y i seas 
United Railways com if ; 14 
do pfd evcese Shoes sececesm waeed 67% 7 
Fulton Tron com .... . an 70 70% 
CS Seer & anoaiec. Vacant 106 
Mo. Portland Cement... 80 81 
MNIDOH LyccBte. Oks ASsastenccasesecee - «vere pee pes 
K. C. Home Tel. Co. ($500)... 90 91 
Indiahoma Refg.................- : 934 9% 
eRe! OMEN Soo Rann vaacisessennsce 1307% 
Emerson Elec. pfd................. 100 
St. L. Cotton Compress.... aoe 
International Shoe com 143 145 
RO AIR sist inasexAceccsusieses - 107% Siar 
Bratt SHOE: COMM. c0ccscce..cnonecesce 100 100% 
do pfd ; 9614 , ; 
Scruggs com dr ace aaahaves mies 82% 871% 
Bg  TEPICK QOD. 60.525. cacessces 834 9 
do pfd Rene now euaine 54% 5614 
BeaO tier OIG — ..04.-5.<.<cescencesece 94 5 
Marland Refg.................. 514 53% 
Independent Brew. 1st pfd 9% 
| ae aiden ineaeaed 55 ‘ 
National Candy com 51 153 
do Ist pfd aehanki audece 105 
i .  E 100 i 
Wagner Electric 200 01 
Temtor .\ ere 41 41% 
Temtor [E Secieramemenes, 3614 
Oo 
Answers io inquiries. 
Osstrverk, Mo.—(1) American Zine com- 


mon is a desirable speculation. The company’s 
earnings will undoubtedly be very materially 
added to during the present year. The 6 per 
cent preferred dividend has been paid since 
\ugust 1, 1916. There's as yet no dividend 
in prospect for common stockholders, but 
this notwithstanding, the stock's value, now 
197g, should reascend to the high mark of 
1919 (29) at least. (2) Federal Mining & 
Sinelting preferred looks cheap at 36, the cur- 
Sold at about 50 some months 


rent price. 

ago. The stipulated rate of 7 per cent is 
cumulative. There’s $12,000,000 outstanding. 
A higher dividend rate than $2 seems prob 
able, in view of the advancing prices for 
metals, 

G W. S.. Quincy, Ilk—You had _ better 
stick to your Canadian Pacific, which still 


pays 10 per cent and will continue paying this 
indefinitely. The ruling quotation of 12558 
is only about eight points above the low mark 
of a month ago, and compares with a maxi 
mum of 1707g¢ in 1919. The highest on record 
is 283. It was established about seven years 
ago. A substantial proportion of the stock is 
still held in Europe. 

Investor, St. TLouis.—Baldwin 
preferred is an investment, the 7 per cent on 
which has regularly been paid since 1915. 
Vhere’s no danger of a reduction in the divi 
dend rate, in view of the multiplying signs 
ot substantial increase in the company’s prod 
ucts. At the moment the price is 100. d 
recovery to last year’s high record of 1117% 
1s not likely in the next two or three months. 
You are justified, though, in expecting an ad 
vance to 105. 

L. H., Rome, N. Y.—(1) California Petro 
leum preferred is more of a speculation than 
an investment and will remain so a_ good 
while longer. The 7 per cent dividend has 
een paid since 1918; the whole amount in 
arrears has also been paid. The price hav- 
Mg risen about fifty points in the past year, 
you should be cautious in purchasing at pres 
ent. (2) Hold your Atchison common. 
_Dextox, Des Moines, Ia.—(1) Missouri Pa 
ciie general 4s, though not a high-grade in 
vestment, seem attractive at the current price 
of 5613, which is two points under the best 
record so far set in 1920. They should 
Sradually advance to about 65 after the mone 
tary outlook has become clearer than it is 
at present. (2) There’s nothing in the way 
of reliable news that could be considere: 
Weighty reason for liquidating Montana Pow 
er $s. The company is in satisfactory finan 
cial condition and paying 7 and 3 per cent 
on preferred and common shares, respectively. 

Query, St. Louis—(1) Pennsylvania Raii 
road general 4's, quoted at 96, are a good 
mvestment. The authorized issue is $15,876, 
ear They mature in 1921, They represent 
a first mortgage. (2) The San Antonio and 
Aransas Pass 4s are a second-grade investment, 


locomotive 
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and likely to advance to 65 some months hence. 
They are not very active, as a rule. 

H. T., Albion, Neb—(1) You would, in all 
probability, make a mistake by selling your 
New York Central at a The price has 
risen some six points lately, and it is apparent 
that the floating supply in Wall Street is un- 
precedentedly limited. According to. trust- 
worthy calculations, the company will earn $10 
a share per annum after return to private 
control. (2) ’Frisco common, too, should be 
retained. It is well supported and recovers 
quickly from occasional dips. Under private 
management, the company is expected to earn 
$8 to $9 per annum on this class of stock. 


loss. 


efooke 


A Negro Utopia 


The “promised land” for the Southern 
negro is in a 35,000-acre tract in Lonoke 
County, Arkansas, where a new idea 
negro community is being built and for 
which a set of laws has been laid down 
that kind of 


amusement save “huntin’ "possum" and 


forbids almost every 
whose code is “work,” on the theory that 
the the 


negro, the old saw about “all work and 


idleness is worst enemy of 
no play” to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

There will be no dancing, no shoot- 
ing “craps,” card-playing, no loaf- 
ing, no fighting. About the only 
that this new and fast-growing 


no 
thing 
com- 
munity will be permitted to do is hunt. 
Not even baseball is admitted within the 
limits of lawful amusements. 


And 


ment of a big factory to turn out high 


the chief aim is the establish- 
quality and artistic coffins. 

The “promised land” surrounds the 
community centre that has been named 
Allport and to which 568 families have 
gone, each to take up and improve forty 
land. 


acres of Next vear all business, 


most of which now is conducted by 
whites, will be taken over by negroes, 
and one year from now the whole com- 
munity’s law and order, religion, admin- 
istration, and any other work that may 
fall under these general headings (says 
the New York Fflerald) the 


hands exclusively of negroes who live in 


will be in 


the community. 


The “bad nigger” is barred. It takes 
a first-rate “character” to gain a place 
And- Northern 


who have gone to 


in the community. no 


negroes, or 


the North from the 


negroes 
South, can hope to 
The 


lines are closely drawn and there are no 


find a haven in or near Allport. 
exceptions. 

The moving spirit for this Utopia for 
negroes and the one who is responsible 
for most of the ideas that are being 
worked out, for the enforcement of its 
laws and for most of the other things 
that pertain to living and learning and 


prospering, is the Rev. R. Amos, negro 


“elder,” as he calls himself, who has 
been a leader of his race in Arkansas 
for a good many years. At this par- 
ticular time, however, he is going 


through the state conducting meetings 
for the particular purpose of striking 
down what he terms “vicious propa- 
wanda’ aimed to create discord between 
negroes and whites. He has held: sixty 
four meetings to teach contentment to 
His work has been indorsed by 
FH. of Arkansas 


and by a good many other white people. 


his race. 


Governor C, Brough 





Week Beginning Monday Night 


AMERICA Matinees Wed. (Pop) and Sat. March 29 
miter RUTH CHATTERTON 


MILLER 
In George Scarborough’s Brilliant and Fascinating Comedy 


Presents 
“Moonlight and Honeysuckle” 














St. Louis’ 
Leading Playhouse 


SHUBERT -JEFFERSON 


Week Beginning Sunday Eve., March 28—Seats Now 
The SELWYNS Serve 


Roi Cooper Megrue’s Greatest and Most Delightful Comedy 


“TEA FOR 3” 


Direct from a Run of One Solid Year at Maxine Elliott’s Theater, N. Y. 
with 
ARTHUR BYRON 
LAURA HOPE CREWS FREDERICK PERRY 


‘‘A Charming Antidote for Jealous Husbands 
and a Sure-fire Remedy for the Blues.’’ 


Prices: Eves., 50c to $2.50. Pop. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 50c to $2.00 











FRITZI SCHEFF 


Ernest Evans and Girls; Martin Webb; 
Jazzland Naval Octette 


Muriel Window 


Joe Towle; Dancing Kennedys 


Imhoff, Con and Coreene 


(%@ VAUDEVILLE 
(Orpheum Circuit) 


2:15—Twice Every Day—8:15 
Mats., 15c to 50c. Eves., 25c to $1 














Easter Flowers 
Easter ‘Bonnets , 


Easter “Dinner! 


"THE STATLER has arranged the 

last essential for a perfect day— 
a special fixed-price dinner that will 
help even more to brighten this cheer- 


ful holiday. Tables may be arranged 
by ’phone. 


Service (two dollars per 


cover) froin noon to nine 


HOTE 
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STANDARD THEATRE | *watnor"* 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 


PACEMAKERS 


NEXT WEEK JACK REID’S RECORD. BREAKERS 




















A MATHEWS & CO. | 
GRAND”: mate 30¢ peed ooh Quick Sales | 


Junior Theatre, Orpheum Circuit} Pot Pourri subnet nierry 


; of Good Vaudeville| _NORA NORINE, FOLLETTE, PEARL 
1 Acts : WICKS, THREE JAHNS, SAXTON & FAR- 
Nine t and Pictures RELL, CARLETON & BELMONT, JOE LA 


Show Never Stops—I! A.M. tol! P.M. Daily| YAUXs, THE BRADS: World potest” 




















TheNew Columbia tort en 
PRICES, 15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features 
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Have You Seen 
the New 


Reo Six Coupe? 


ccc 





About the nattiest, classiest thing 
you I] see on our streets is that new 
Reo Six Coupe. 


We think it is the handsomest 
equipage that ever came from the 
Reo shops. 


Design is a la mode and finish is 
faultless. 


Interior is, in details and appoint- 
ments, all the most fastidious could 
desire. 


In quality of workmanship it is in 
keeping with Reo chassis upon 
which it is mounted. 


You will have to see and ride in 
this new Coupe to fully appreciate 
its excellence. 








OT 


Kardell Motor Car Co. 


3145 LOCUST STREET 
Bomont 2800 Central 2886 
























































